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LEARN MORE ABOUT 


THIS AMAZING AMER 


—with the 
compliments 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


of Greyhound! 


LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 


With so many places to go 
this fall, you'll find Grey- 
hound’s amazingly low fares 
a real boon to your budget. 
Departures are frequent, 
coaches ultramodern and 
extra-comfortable. 


Charter service usually costs 
even less—and keeps your 
congenial crowd together. 
See the local Greyhound 
agent for details. 


a” The 
GREYHOUND 


— £8n es 








Free to teachers ...a fascinating booklet 
of strange and unusual places and things 


; ie IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 
wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston 
to San Diego—from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic 
highways most completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift 
and pleasant way to see and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 


So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one 

hundred and fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and 

“ec pay pictured, described and located each for your enjoyment. This 
ooklet is free to teachers, just for sending the coupon below. 


Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring— 
to see these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the 
meantime, try Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. 
Right now, Greyhound fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of 
other forms of transportation—even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 


MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 

Fill out this coupon, and mail it to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 801 N. Lime” 
stone, Lexington, Ky., for your copy of ‘‘This Amazing America.’’ If you want fares and 
route information on any trip, please jot down place you would like to visit, on margin below. 
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Murray StateTeachers College 


Member of: 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools} 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools j 
Teachers College Extension Association 

National Association of Schools of Music 


Degrees Conferred: 


Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Music Education with Certification 
Bachelor of Music 


Curricula Offered for Various Certificates 


Spring Semester Begins February 1, 1937 
Mid-Semester Begins April 5, 1937 
Summer School Begins June 14, 1937 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 


Murray eee Kentucky 




















New Test PusBticaTIoNns 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests 


a a 


Guidance Tests and Inventories 


Thompson Business 
Practice Test 


Myers-Ruch High School 
Progress Test 


=> 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
REPRESENTED BY SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 








THEME of American Education Week, 
November 9-15, is ‘Our American Schools at 
Work.” 6,000,000 citizens visited the schools 
during the Week last year. Education is 
America’s greatest business—1 of every 4 per- 
sons is enrolled in school. 

~~“ 
WHY two series of arithmetics? Winston 
publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 
and THE New CurricuLuM ARITHMETICS. 
The latter series includes all the features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides the new 
regraded curriculum which has proved so popu- 
lar. May we send you full information about the 
most widely used arithmetics ever published? 


a a 
SUN does not tan or darken the skin of all 
light-colored races. It fades the skin of such 
people as the Chinese, the Sandwich Islanders, 
and the Fuegians of South America. 


tt al 

CHECK list of geographies that fit your pro- 
gram: either the Single-Cycle Plus Series 
(HomE Fouks, WorLD FoLks, AMERICAN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
Our INDUSTRIAL WoRLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN USE GEOGRAPHY). Both series 
are by America’s foremost geographer, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia University. 


i ae 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever compiled was 
the Encyclopedia of Confucius—22,937 volumes! 


tt et al 
SHATTERING all records in its field is 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
ScHoots. Adopted for exclusive use in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Ordered from coast to 
coast. Typical excerpt from the many reviews: 
“It is a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and constitutes a 
real contribution to American education as it 
will serve to open wide the gates of language to 
American boys and girls.” 

a al 
MANY inventions were first used for amuse- 
ment: the gyroscope existed as a toy before it 
was used seriously as a stabilization device; 
ether was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 

“~~ 


EDITOR’S selection for boys and girls 
(10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy Who Be- 
came a King. Written and illustrated in seven 
colors by Robert Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 
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WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Corner Stones 


OR GENERATIONS it has been a 

custom of builders of great buildings 
to designate one stone in a corner of the 
foundation of a building as the Corner 
Stone. This stone is usually at the inter- 
section of right-angled walls and is an 
important part of the structure because it 
not only binds the walls together but helps 
to sustain the weight of the superstructure. 


This Corner Stone usually bears upon 
its exterior surface an inscription significant 
of the time of the dedication or the purpose 
of the building. Sometimes the Corner 
Stone is hollowed out and in the heart of 
the stone are placed records of the event, 
the names of the persons concerned, copies 
of important documents, current news- 
papers. All these are sealed within the 
stone to remain hidden there, perhaps for 
centuries, when the onward march of time 
will cause the building to be razed and the 
little vault to be opened and its contents 
revealed to wondering eyes and curious 
minds that eagerly await the message from 
its silent sepulcher. 


The Corner Stone has not only borne 
the burden of the building but it has 
steadfastiy prociaimed the message chisled 
upon its face and uncomplainingly carried 
its silent story deep in its graven heart. 


When our pioneering forefathers brought 
into existence in this nation the institution 
of education they laid the foundation for a 
great superstructure. Into that founda- 
tion went the corner stone—the teacher, 
and through these changing and challeng- 
ing years this teacher has “‘carried the 
message to Garcia’? and has borne the 
burden through the heat and strife of the 
years. She has been silent, as silent as 
the uncomplaining corner stones in the 
towering temples of the material world. 


She has been essential. Without her 
there would have been no education system 
in America. The little red school house 
in the woodland, the weather-beaten shack 


on the plains, the palace of learning in our 
great cities, none of them could have made 
a single contribution to society if a teacher 
had not made them animate with the 
breath of life and glorified them with her 
presence and personal power. 


She has been inconspicuous. Even as 
admiring observers see in a great building 
only the spires and turrets, the facade 
and the graceful arch, the tessellated column 
and the ornate corridor, so they overlook 
the corner stone in the structure of culture 
and see only the mighty march of science, 
the luminaries of the professions, the 
leaders in state-craft, the geniuses of 
invention, the humanitarian philanthro- 
pists, and the civic leaders of mankind. 


And her heart, too, is a repository, not 
only of the contemporary drama of life, but 
of the tragedies of the past and the dreams 
of the future. She holds within that 
symbolic sarcophagus the cherished ideals 
of many a weaver of dreams, the frustrated 
hopes of many a human derelict. 


As American Education pauses to take 
inventory in this glorious autumn month, 
when by demonstration, display, and inter- 
pretation an account of her stewardship 
is taken, let America not forget that 
beneath her temple of learning there is 
the indispensable corner stone—the Ameri- 
can teacher. 


Just A Word 


FRoM ORVILLE CLYDE PRATT, 


President National Education Association, 
1936-37, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane, Washington 


| APPRECIATE keenly the opportunity 

to say a word to the teachers of the 
various state associations. In this brief 
message I want to call your attention to a 
situation which ought not to exist. I refer 
to the fact that only twenty-one per cent 
of the teachers of America belong to the 
National Education Association. 
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Let me tell you an incident which illus- 
trates our weakness because of this fact. 
In an interview which a recent president 
of the National Education Association had 
with a President of the United States, he 
asked her how many members the National 
Education Association had. She replied 
that the membership was about two 
hundred thousand. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent made the shrewd comment: ‘Why, 
you don’t represent the great mass of 
American teachers!”’ 


The National Education Association 
ought to be of such comprehensive scope 
that it could render service to every 
teacher in the nation. As additional 
teachers join, the organization is enabled 
to extend this service proportionately. 
Think what might be accomplished if the 
N. E. A. had available $2.00 from each 
teacher, or $2,000,000 with which to work 
in behalf of the children and teachers of 
this country. 


Effective continuous work in the interest 
of teachers and of education must center 
in the headquarters of the National 
Education Association. It is too much to 
expect such work from committee members 
who have full-time teaching jobs. Every 
additional member not only broadens the 
influence of the N. E. A., but also increases 
the service which the N. E. A. can directly 
render to its members. 


English Teachers— 
Attention ! 


HE NATIONAL Council of Teachers 
of English will hold its Silver Anniver- 
sary Convention in Boston, Mass., Nov- 
ember 26th and 28th. An _ exception- 
ally worthwhile program has been arranged 
on the general topic: ‘American Youth 
and English.’”’ The very large and active 
New England Association of Teachers of 
English will be the host. The meetings will 
be held in the Hotel Statler. 
All English teachers in Kentucky and 
any others who may be interested are 
urged to attend this meeting. 


F. J. Davis, Kentucky Representative, 
Public Relations Committee, National 
Council Teacher of English. 


IF and AND 


F YOU can hear 
The melody of music 
In the song 
Of a lark at dawn, 
And can see the gold 
Of a sunset 
In the heart 
Of a rose, 
And if you can see 
The destiny 
Of a nation 
In a group 
Of children at play, 
And if you 
Can feel the throb 
Of the heart 
Of the world 
In the breast 
Of a bird, 
And if you can 
See a tiny star 
That swings through space 
And gives a bond 
For its return, 
And in this bond 
You recognize 
The omnipotent hand 
Of Eternal God 
You are educated. 


HE 1937 MEETING of the southern 

section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Houston, 
Texas, at the Rice Hotel, on March 17-20. 
Mr. H. T. Taylor, supervisor of Physical 
Education in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
president this year and, as program chair- 
man, is arranging for several very worth- 
while speakers and discussions. Details 
of the program will be published about 
the first of the year. Plan now to make 
the trip to Houston for the first meeting 
of this association in Texas. 


The goal of instructional leadership is a 
school that meets individual needs, that values 
growth above mere achievement, that provides 
varied series of experiences through which 
genuine learning may occur, and that em- 
bodies the living spirit of co-operation. 





Seeing the Multitude in Moscow 


By H. L. Donovan, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


noon when we arrived at Moscow. The 

Intourist had busses waiting at the 
station to take us to the hotel. Soon we 
were being driven down a rough cobble- 
stone street that was literally torn up from 
one end to the other. The street was in 
the process of being widened and rebuilt; 
new sewer pipes were being laid; and gas 
and electric lines were also being installed. 
There were workers from one end of the 
street to the other, actually thousands of 
them—men and women—with picks and 
shovels, all digging away. On either side 
of this avenue were new buildings in the 
process of erection, not just a few build- 
ings, but many structures going up. Asa 
matter of fact, I saw more new buildings in 
Moscow on my way from the station to the 
hotel than I had observed in the six capital 


i WAS 4:00 P. M. on a hot August after- 


| cities of other European countries I had 
previously visited. 

It is a psychological fact that first im- 
pressions are usually vivid and lasting 


| impressions. I cannot forget that ride 
' from the train to the hotel along this 
thoroughfare that was undergoing such a 
| transformation. It was on this ride that I 
| was to meet with the biggest surprise that 
' Tencountered during the summer. 


' In 1827, the Russians erected in Moscow 
| a beautiful Triumphal Arch commemorat- 
_ ing their victory over Napoleon in 1812. 
| This arch was a magnificent piece of 
architecture on which was mounted a 
heroic bronze figure of a woman with her 
finger pointing the way out of Moscow. 
Such a monument in other countries is the 
pride of the people and has great historical 
significance. Imagine my astonishment 
when I saw workingmen wrecking their 
Triumphal Arch. I could scarcely believe 
that anything so significant in the history 
of a nation could be destroyed without a 
protest from a single citizen. When I 
inquired as to their reason for destroying 
such a noble monument, I was told in a 
very nonchalant manner that it was neces- 
sary to widen the street. A few days later 
I went back to this spot to witness the 


further demolition of this edifice. The 
wrecking crew had about finished its job. 
I tried to point out to our guide that this 
monument surely meant something in the 
life of Russia, but I made no impression 
whatsoever. She merely replied it was in 
the way and ought to be torn down. While 
standing there witnessing the destruction 
of the Arch of Triumph, I realized for the 
first time how completely the Russians 
had broken with their past. To most of 
the citizens of the Soviet Union, history 
begins in 1918 with the Revolution. They 
have little interest in their history before 
that date except to explain that it was bad. 
The wrecking of the Arch of Triumph 
symbolizes their destruction of everything 
belonging to the old Tsarist regime. They 
have attempted to break completely with 
their past. Have they succeeded? I shall 
try to answer this question in later articles. 


We were taken to the new Moscow Hotel 
which has only recently been opened. This 
hotel is to have a thousand rooms, each 
with a bath, when it is completed. It has 
been in the process of erection for the past 
four years, and is now about half completed. 
My room was beautifully furnished, and 
equipped with a radio. The bathroom 
fixtures were constantly getting out of 
order and the plumber had to pay me 
several visits while I was there. I was told 
by other members of our party that they 
had similar experiences. A close exami- 
nation of the hotel revealed much shoddy 
work. Repairs are already having to be 
made on this new structure before the 
building is completed. I think it would 
be easy to prove that Russia is doing more 
building than any other half-dozen coun- 
tries in the world combined, but much of 
her construction program is inferior in 
character and will soon have to be done 
over. The country certainly has a dearth 
of skilled workingmen. 


We arrived at the hotel just in time to 
see the huge parade in Red Square of 
250,000 workingmen and women in a 
demonstration expressing their sympathy 
for their comrades in Spain. This was a 
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colorful parade and one full of enthusiasm. 
Speeches were made by their leaders which 
we could not understand but we knew they 
were eloquent by the vigor with which they 
were expressed and the enthusiasm with 
which they were received. These sympa- 
thetic demonstrations for the Spanish 
Government were held all over the U. S. 
S. R. The papers announced a few days 
later that the workers of Russia had raised 
approximately 12,800,000 rubles which 
they transferred to the Bank of France for 
the benefit of the Spanish Government. 


Around 6:30 the Intourist guides came 
for us. Of course, I surmised it was dinner 
time, but in this I was disappointed. We 
were told that dinner was never served 
until 9:30 or 10:00 p. m., that breakfast 
was at 10:00 a. m., and lunch about 3:00 
or 3:30 p.m. The Russians simply could 
_ not understand those strange and curious 
Americans who wanted breakfast by 7:00 
o'clock in the morning. The Intourist had 
come to show us the city of Moscow. Their 
busses were ready and we climbed in to be 
driven about the municipality and shown 
the wonders the Communists had ac- 
complished since the Revolution. 


Moscow is a city of over four and a half 
million people and still growing rapidly. 
To live in Moscow even a Russian is 
required to have a passport which he must 
carry at all times. It is not easy for an 
outsider to obtain this document. In this 
manner the population is controlled some- 
what. The city is greatly overcrowded. 
The new building has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. Whole families 
frequently live in one room, and an apart- 
ment of two or three rooms is a luxury. It 
is the most crowded city in the world. One 
sees more people on the streets of Moscow 
today than on the streets of Chicago or 
New York. 


How interesting these people are to a 
foreigner who is seeing them for the first 
time! In appearance many of them are 
Asiatic, for Russia belongs more to the 
Orient than to the Occident. As I mingled 
with the crowds on the streets of Moscow 
for the first time, I was amazed, bewildered, 
surprised. Different? Yes—so different 
from the crowds in the streets of other 
European or American cities. I was aston- 
ished almost to the point of being shocked 
with the monotony in the dress of the 





people I met. The masses of people seemed 
uniformly poorly dressed. There were a 
few individuals, who usually carried brief 
cases which marked them as officials, some- 
what better groomed than the crowd. But 
on the whole one person was as well dressed 
as his neighbor, which is to say that they 
were very poorly clad as compared to 
American standards. The Saturday after- 
noon crowds that throng the streets of the 
county-seat towns of the Middle West and 
South are infinitely better dressed than the 
citizens who crowd the boulevards of 
Moscow. 


Their clothing is not only poor in qual- 
ity, but usually dirty. There is a drab- 
ness about their appearance due to the 
absence of color in the wearing apparel of 
most of the people. Colors are creeping 
back into the Russian dress, however, and 
one occasionally sees a flaming red dress 
which certainly must be the delight of the 
owner and the envy of those maidens who 
are not so fortunate as to possess such a 
gown. If there is anything dear to the heart 
of a Russian, it is a red garment, for red is 
their weakness. 


There is little evidence of interest in 
personal adornment. Cosmetics apparently 
are not used to any great extent, although 
there are perfumery stores displaying their 
products in Moscow. The absence of these 
beauty preparations does not enhance the 
loveliness of the Russian women. It is 
dangerous for the average man to attempt 
to describe the clothes of a woman. Most 
men do, however, appreciate the general 
effect of a woman’s costume, and are 
vaguely aware that she is pleasing to behold. 
The women of Moscow for the most part 
wear dresses of simple design that are made 
of drab-colored cloth. There is very little of 
the decorative in their costumes. Art in 
clothing has not advanced far in the Soviet 
Union. Hats are conspicuous by their 
absence. A few women wear a headdress 
of red or white cloth bound about the head. 
Stockings are evidently an unnecessary 
accessory and a woman is conspicuous if 
she wears hose and high heels. Shoes are 
usually made of cloth or some substitute for 
leather. It is not uncommon to see women 
and girls barefooted on the streets. I did 
not see a woman in Russia dressed as 
becomingly as the average American high 
school or college girl is dressed. Nowhere 
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on the streets or in the stores or offices did 
I see a woman in a chic costume. 


Nearly all the men of Russia are hatless 
in the summer, although a few wear caps. 
They rarely wear acoat. A blouse made 
of white cotton or brown or gray khaki, a 
belt and trousers of drab color, and cloth 
shoes or leather boots constitute the wearing 
apparel of most of the men. Many of the 
men, especially those of the Communist 
Party, have adopted the costume of Com- 
rade Stalin, which is a very modest gray 
outfit of blouse, belt, trousers, and boots. 
To me the men on the whole looked better 
groomed than the women. Their clothing 
was often soiled and much worn. The aver- 
age Russian man or woman is anything but 
a neat and clean individual. 


There were members of our party who 
had visited Russia for the last eight or ten 
years. They reported that the clothes 
worn today are much better than they 
were in 1928, ’30, or 32. They are on the 
whole certainly better than those worn by 
peasants and workingmen before the Revo- 
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lution from all reports on that period. But 
they are far inferior to the clothing of the 
middle class and well-to-do Russian of the 
old order. As one treads the streets of 
Moscow, Leningrad, or other cities of the 
U.S. S. R. he can but feel that there has 
been a leveling of the people; and, unfortu- 
nately, it has been too much of a leveling 
down. I asked myself the question, time 
and time again, as I traveled in Russia: 
“When will there be a very definite up- 
grading of the people?’’ Life is too drab, 
too much on a dead level; the wolf is too 
near the door of all the people except the 
“ruling class’’ of officialdom. If Russia is to 
demonstrate to the world the superior 
merits of a Socialist State, she will have to 
raise the standards of living—and raise 
them quickly—to a much higher level than 
they have ever been, or are at present. 
Seeing the multitude in such dire poverty 
made me sad, indeed; although I do not 
believe the average Russian feels sorry for 
himself. I found most of them expressing 
compassion for us of the capitalist coun- 
tries. 
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How Much Do We Value Ourselves? 


By ORVILLE C. PRATT, 
President National Education Association of the United States 


OR a profession as for an individual, 
self-respect is the foundation of the 
appreciation which others have for us. 

Only by making itself worthy of public 
esteem can the teaching profession rise to 
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the prestige necessary to make the schools 
the beacon lights of an awakened de- 
mocracy. Teachers can make the most of 
themselves individually and as a group 
only by using organization as the instru- 
ment of their co-operation and growth. 


The amazing development of the Ameri- 
can school system has been achieved and 
held largely through organization. Leader- 
ship has been discovered and matured. 
Platforms of common understanding have 
been established. Legislation has been 
fostered and practice improved. Everyone 
who enters teaching today stands upon the 
shoulders of the teachers who cared enough 
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for the cause of enlightenment to sacrifice 
and labor together. 


Recognizing that in locality, state, and 
nation, organization has led the way, 
should we not accept the goal: One hundred 
per cent enrollmentin local, state, and national 
associations with every teacher at work on the 
problems of the profession. 1 do not mean 
a mere passive acceptance. Today’s situa- 
tion calls for active acceptance of our goal 
by every teacher. Our national, state, and 
local associations are closely knit together 
into the reorganized National Education 
Association, with its democratic spirit, its 
progressive platform, its Representative 
Assembly, its able headquarters staff, and 
its excellent Journal. It is no reflection 
on other groups working on some phase of 
education to point out that there is no 
organization but the National Education 
Association that has the possibility of 
uniting all the teachers of the nation in a 
common effort to meet the pressing needs 
of this hour. 


Teachers sometimes ask: What has the 
Association done for me? That is a proper 
question and is answered in terms of 
salaries, security, tenure, public support, 
and directly in terms of the Journal which 
itself is worth more than the cost of 
membership. 


But there is another question that to my 
mind is more important to the growth of a 
teacher: What have I done for the Associa- 
tion? It has made possible the profession 
through which I live and serve. It has 
been built upon the sacrifices of persons 
who could see beyond themselves to the 
larger good which includes us all. Our 
Association is not something apart. It is 
ourselves working together for that larger 
self which is our profession. 


There are some who do not agree with 
all the Association does, or with certain 
points in its platform; some think it is too 
aggressive and others that it should be 
more militant. But these are not excuses 
for non-membership. Our ideals of civili- 
zation and democracy do not demand that 
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we shall all agree, but rather that we shall 
co-operate and through free and honest 
discussion achieve purposes which repre- 
sent the deliberate judgment of a substan- 
tial majority—purposes which must be 
accepted until experience or further dis- 
cussion has pointed a new way. 


Or again, there are some who allow 
personalities to stand in the way of their 
professional duty. They do not like this or 
that one in the Association. This is 
natural enough, but is it not a childish 
view to allow our human weaknesses to 
stand in the way of our larger loyalties? 
Is it not expecting of others a perfection 
which we would hardly claim for ourselves? 


As we enter the new school year, let us 
work together. And how shall we work? 
There is no single answer except to say that 
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if the purpose and the will to work are 
there, each will find ways to help reach the 
goal of a united profession. We place 
enrollment and payment of Association 
dues first at this time of the year because 
without them the work cannot go on. The 
dues are necessary to the financing of our 
common enterprise and the membership 
itself adds to Association influence. 

Our membership is an index of our 
professional purpose and self-respect. Others 
tend to take us at our own valuation. Let 
us, therefore, exalt the cause of education 
and our profession above our differences, 
above our special interests, above all the 
forces which weaken and destroy. Let us 
labor together for the welfare of the 
children of our country and of democracy.— 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Should the High School Paper Take 
the Place of a Yearbook? 


By MILDRED J. Bouton, 
Teacher of Journalism, Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky. 


HAT a good high school should have 
some form of publication in either a 
school paper or yearbook is both 

inevitable and necessary. The purpose 
which both serve by establishing desirable 
relations between the school and community 
is a piece of educational advertising in 
which no other school agency quite excels. 
The training and experience which either 
gives in writing, editing, and business are 
reasons which justify the existence of each. 
The organization of either in the pro- 
motion of teamwork, co-operation, im- 
portance of individual responsibility, loyal- 
ty, and careful workmanship parallels that 
done by a football team, the school band, or 
any other form of secondary school organi- 
zation which one might wish to consider. 
Many larger high schools are fortunate 
in that they have been able to support both 
a yearbook published once each year and a 
school paper published at regular intervals; 
many who once afforded both have, for 
economic and other legitimate reasons, had 
to sacrifice one or the other. Some insti- 


tutions upon discovering means to maintain 
one have had to choose between a yearbook 
and a paper, and to decide which would 
best serve their school and the community 
of which they are a part. 


The past five years have brought doom 
to the head of both. If they have not been 
sacrificed altogether until those better days, 
to which we all look forward, they have 
been cut in both size and price to bridge 
what might be called unfavorable years. 
Both have, under pressure of the times, 
been classed under the head of “non- 
essentials’ or an “educational frill’—nice 
to have, yet one of those things which 
would be missed, but at the same time 
which the school could do without. 

Many school principals and other educa- 
tional people who do much constructive and 
unbiased thinking have frankly admitted 
that they believe that if either must go, 
let it be the yearbook. It should be 
classed, many say, as a purely college 
product. A high school has no business 


.to go over into the college field and to 
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bring the annual business down to a 
secondary school level. It is a publication 
which should, characterize an institution of 
higher learning, and it isn’t exactly fair to 
cross that border. If we give, as it is 
thought, in miniature form in high school 
all the things which a college affords, then 
we take away much of the glamour and 
thrill of going away to school. To do so is 
not warranted, 


Failure to publish an annual means that 
graduates who do not have the privilege 
of matriculating in a college or university 
are deprived of ever having a yearbook 
among their souvenirs. This argument, 
although one which sounds well, is after 
all rather frail. It is either fortunate or 
unfortunate that many who are graduated 
do not go beyond the twelfth grade. Every 
person who holds a high school diploma is 
not college timber. Those who do not go 
to college, therefore, must become recon- 
ciled to missing an annual along with other 
activities which a campus provides. 


The school paper should rightfully take 
the place of the yearbook. Comparison 
of the costs of both warrants this decision. 
Take, for example, the annual published 
by a school whose enrollment approximates 
six hundred students. The usual cost 
of a book which would be of credit to a 
secondary school of this size ranges from a 
minimum of twelve hundred to a maxi- 
mum of about eighteen hundred. Generally, 
about half of this amount is raised through 
advertising which often is looked upon by 
business people as a direct donation. The 
remainder is made through sale of the 
books, sold at two dollars or two dollars 
and fifty cents, plus the amount paid by 
clubs, associations, etc., for the pages which 
they occupy. Nor does it include what 
each senior pays to have his or her photo- 
graph made or the price paid by the student 
every time his or her picture appears on the 
page. A college usually takes care of this 
through a flat sum paid by the student at 
the time of registration for incidentals, and 
it is financed along with the season football 
ticket, swimming check, and artist concert 
prices. High schools do not, and cannot, 
employ this system; at least to do so has 
not been the practice. 


In a high school of the size mentioned 


above the approximate cost of the paper 
each year is about seven hundred fifty dol- 
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lars. This means a paper published bi- 
monthly throughout the year and usually 
includes about sixteen issues, or eight 
papers for the pupil each semester. The 
subscription price is ordinarily set at 
seventy-five cents each year, the price for 
the whole year being less than the cost of 
the cover fer one annual. Pictures and cuts, 
although desirable, are not absolutely 
necessary, and in the event they are used 
are paid for from the paper’s budget. 


Not only cost—but the time and labor 
which it takes to publish an annual do not 
lend it to a high school project or extra- 
curricular activity. An annual often repre- 
sents the work of far too few people. Often 
the labor, and it is labor to get out a year- 
book, resolves itself into the product of the 
faculty adviser or advisers, as the case may 
be. A staff has had no experience with 
such publication, therefore its errors are apt 
to be many. The adviser realizes that 
experience is a good teacher, but errors in 
engraving sizes and printed annual pages 
run into money. The revenue to pay bills 
is limited, usually too near the margin for 
comfort; so the adviser, rather than lose 
money because of mistakes made at the 
hand of ‘“‘green’’ staff members, must go 
ahead and do the work properly without 
risking it as a staff experiment. 


One issue of a good school paper contains 
more actual reading material, and this has 
been written by more people, than all that 
contained in an annual. It gives continued 
experience to those who are contributors 
to its columns. The yearbook is a record 
in pictures, which soon become antiquated, 
with practically no details of the year’s 
events in writing. The paper records in 
print all the happenings week by week, and 
this may be supplemented by photographs. 


So, since the annual is primarily sus- 
tained for the solicitous students who are 
eager for it because of its historical value 
in giving a record of high school days, 
remember that by saving each issue of the 
paper and having them bound at the close 
of the year for a cost which does not exceed 
twenty-five cents, a record is being kept 
which will bring back more associations 
and memories of the years spent in ‘‘going 
to high school,” and they will be memories 
just as pleasant as those brought back when 
the dust is knocked off of the yearbook ten 
years from the time of its publication. 





A New Deal in Education 


By Dr. L. E. Smita, 
Kentucky Tuberculosis Association 


RECENT issue of The Saturday 

Evening Post carried an article 

entitled ‘What Education Is Most 
Worth While?” written by a widely known 
writer and thinker, Will Durant. 

In this day of confusion, unrest, and 
insecurity, when we find so many young 
men and women with college and univer- 
sity educations unable to find employ- 
ment, it is quite natural that we should 
stop and consider the factors entering into 
the present situation. Mr. Durant has 
asked, and answered, the question that has 
disturbed many citizens, old and young, 
for the past decade. 

Quoting from Mr. Durant’s article, we 
read: ‘‘Since the strongest root of happi- 
ness is health, I should want my children to 
learn, first, as much about the functioning, 
the care and healing, of their bodies as can 
be taught in an hour a day for fifteen 
school years.” 

Those of us who meditate upon the more 
important problems confronting our civil- 
ization are becoming more impressed with 
the importance of health, ‘‘that is, physical, 
mental, and moral health,” and the part it 
plays in the solution of life’s problems. 
Underneath so many of our misunder- 
standings, our misfits, and our failures, we 
find some manifestations of the various 
forms of ill health. 


Reading further with Mr. Durant, we 
hear him saying: ‘Having sought a sound 
foundation for the body, I should next ask 
for the formation of character. Our schools 
should select teachers not merely for their 
technical competence, but for the influence 
their personalities might have upon the 
children. Morals and manners cannot 
easily be taught, but they can be formed; 
and the presence of a gentleman—a person 
continuously considerate of all acts like 
some mystic magnet upon the growing 
soul.” 


The writer builds his foundation for a 
useful life upon health. He carefully 
erects a superstructure of character. It is 
easy to agree with him concerning the 


importance of both health and character 
In short, he says: ‘The purpose of educa- 
tion is not to make scholars so much as to 
form men.”’ He points out that “‘the abil- 
ity to use experience—even of others—to 
attain one’s end is true intelligence.’’ We 
may pause in profitable meditation after 
reading these paragraphs so full of meaning. 

Education should prepare students for 
meeting and solving the problems of life. 
It may be that the changing times have 
brought us face to face with new problems. 
In this case, we will soon adjust our educa- 
tional program to meet the newer demands 
made upon it, but we should always bear in 
mind that there is something radically 
wrong with any system of education that 
does not teach the way to health and 
happiness, which is the way of life. 

Looking at it from this angle, it is easy to 
agree with the writer when he says “health, 
character, and intelligence constitute the 
bases of a free personality, and the primary 
goals of education.” 

When the searchlight of facts is thrown 
upon our present-day situation, we find 
reason for much anxiety, if not for alarm, 
because the control of disease and pro- 
motion of health have not been conspicuous 
factors in our school programs of recent 
years. 


Mr. Durant places considerable emphasis 
on the selection of teachers. He would 
want them to be examples of health as well 
as of all the other qualities he would like 
to have them possess, in order that they 
might radiate happiness and confidence to 
those about them; thus, building in their 
pupils character upon a foundation of 
physical health. In all this the teacher 
would be an example of what every pupil 
should try to attain. 


Fire is latent within each of us, but it takes 
the right spark to make it flame. Coming to 
know some of the best members of our race, we 
learn how to think and how to live. 
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George V~a Resume 


By A. M. STICKLEs, 
Western State Teachers College 


HEN his father was king, George, 

WV as Prince of Wales, was his travel- 
ing ambassador of British good 

will. Once king himself, grave responsi- 
bilities immediately became his. Europe 
was already an armed camp, and within 
the empire itself there was deep-seated 
unrest. From the beginning, George V. 
insisted that Britain’s real problems were 
within, and their settlement meant every- 
thing to her relations and adjustments 
abroad. Most Americans are taught to 
believe that an English king is merely a 
figurehead shorn of all political and 
legislative powers. This view is far from 


the truth. Technically, when compared to 
the powers exerted by such rulers as William 
the Conqueror or Queen Elizabeth, the 
British sovereigns of the nineteenth and the 
present centuries have lost legal and 


usurped power; when compared to having 
personal influence through an understand- 
ing of mass control, the modern British 
rulers far surpass those of earlier periods in 
holding together the greatest empire of 
any age. 

Modern government, more and more, to 
be a success with the masses in any country, 
means the placement of faith in the intel- 
ligence of those ruled, and those governed 
want individuality and leadership in their 
rulers. Right or wrong, government in 
Europe is drifting from a faith in legislative 
and legal abstractions into a confidence in 
the personal intents and purposes of rulers 
with vision and the capabilities of action. 
No one sensed this quicker nor was more 
effective in understanding his problems 
than was George V. He inherited three 
implied rights under the vagueness of the 
unwritten British Constitution; the right 
to be consulted on all matters affecting his 
people; the right to encourage his ministry, 
the right to warn against certain policies. 
It seems anomalous, but the strength of the 
British Constitution has been its indefinite- 
ness, and in the king’s use of the powers he 
thought his. He made his government 
both national and imperial, and made the 
crown the one respected pivot about which 


the whole empire swings in safety today. 
Perhaps his greatest achievements will be 
recognized as those of conciliation, of inter- 
ventions but not of interferences. The time 
had come in 1910-1911, when it seemed 
that the ancient monarchy directed by 
Lords and Commons was about to break 
asunder because liberal sentiment insisted 
that the specially vested privileges and 
freedom from taxation, as enjoyed by the 
House of Lords, should no longer be 
tolerated. That body refused to pass a 
tax bill, which provided the national 
budget. Finally the matter became so 
critical that the responsible prime minister 
demanded an exercise of a legal royal pre- 
rogative the crown still has to create new 
peers. The promise was given, the obstrep- 
erous lords saw the creation of three 
hundred new peers as ruinous, and, as 
between paying more taxes, or having what 
seemed to them a superfluous number of 
lords, yielded, and the Commons and the 
crown had won a victory. The king 
brought about the result as a moderator 
and a real friend to, but not an ally of the 
opposition. The lords lost the right to 
interfere in tax problems and practically 
their veto power over the Commons, but 
they thought they preserved their dignity. 
No greater problem than this ever presented 
itself to the British crown while George was 
king. 

Likewise a desperate situation arose in 
Ireland soon after George V. became king 
when the ministry proposed home rule for 
that island. This was unsolved when the 
World War broke out, only to break out 
into horrible civil struggle later. The king 
helped to adjust it not to solve the problem 
by agreeing to the creation of two separate 
governments in Ireland, and at his own 
insistence, at great personal risk, opened 
the first parliament of Ulster at Belfast in 
1921, where his earnest plea for peace had 
more effect than all the Parliament’s 
previous efforts. His subsequent patience 
and yielding to non-essentials kept the 
Emerald Isle comparatively tranquil down 
to the present even though the Irish Free 
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State is now practically independent. The 
fierce woman’s suffrage struggle of 1913 
finally ended by giving women the voting 
privilege. This was characterized by con- 
servative Englishmen as a leap in the dark, 
but it seemed to worry the king little. 


The family ties of George V. with many 
of the royal houses of Europe were bound 
to affect English politics, and did supremely 
so during the great World War. Hisefforts 
to intervene for peace at its beginning in 
Russia and Germany failed. When war 
with all its horrors came, no ruler did more 
to assist and encourage his officers on land 
and sea than did he to bring it to an end. 
As an admiral of the English navy, he at 
least four times secretly braved the danger 
of hostile submarines by visiting his fleet 
in Scapa Flow. He went to France to visit 
his sons and see at first hand what was 
going on. He insisted on going to the 
dangerous front, was so near death as to 
have his chauffeur blown to bits in front of 
him, and, at another time, to have his 
horses scare at a bursting shell and throw 
him, which resulted in injuries from which 
he never fully recovered. He insisted on 
the royal family adopting the same rigorous 
observances as to food and clothing re- 
strictions that other citizens conformed 
with. This attitude could do naught also 
but endear him to the 500,000,000 people 
of the British empire. 


In the World War all colonies were 
thoroughly loyal to the crown but rest- 
lessness increased and some of the larger 
possessions demanded home rule. In 1936, 
according to resolution of an imperial con- 
ference, the king is now to be advised on 
dominion affairs by his ministry, but by the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931, the 
British parliament ceased to legislate for 
the more important colonies unless by their 
special request. Home rule now prevails 
in almost all the empire. Mary, his queen, 
has greatly endeared herself to the English- 
speaking world by her tact, common sense, 
and womanly virtues. When the history 
of England and of her colonial world for 
the last fifty years is finally written, the 
influence of Queen Mary on her husband, 
on her large family, and on the standards 
of what is best in English tradition will 
receive much attention. 


In 1928 the king broke under the strain 
of his work and for a time his life was 


despaired of. Last May was celebrated 
the completion of his quarter of century of 
rule. On no other occasions have greater 
expressions of sympathy, loyalty, and love, 
ever been exhibited anywhere. This indi- 
cates that the monarchy as at present con- 
stituted may continue to function for many 
years tocome. The House of Lords in the 
British scheme of government seems useless 
to Americans, especially since its veto on 
legislation is practically gone, but English- 
men like that body still since it appeals to 
them as a connecting link to a distant yet 
glorious past. Englishmen like the mo- 
narchial form of government of today which 
reigns but does not rule for the same 
reason. With the membership of the lords 
everywhere, the crown has a close relation- 
ship. A sensible king will not often quarrel 
with a powerful noble; nor in modern times 
will a nobleman quarrel with his sovereign 
except on most extreme provocation. Life 
for a nobleman shut out from the sunlight 
of royal approbation is unbearable and this 
means close co-operation. 


George V. was not a deep student nor a 
great statesman, nor did he pretend to be 
what he was not. He did study problems 
of political science, trade, and finance so as 
to be of assistance to his people. In manner 
and habit when away from the formalities 
of his position, George V. lived the life of an 
everyday English squire, especially when 
he relaxed from official formal duties at 
Sandringham Castle, where among the ten 
or a dozen villages of that estate, he was 
loved and respected by the humblest of his 
tenants for his plain democratic living. 
There was about him no flash of brilliancy 
such as some of his predecessors like Alfred 
the Great or Edward I, exhibited. He will 
live as a ruler rather through his homely, 
everyday human virtues. Being able to 
hold together to the end of his reign the 
vast British Commonwealth with all its 
complex far-flung problems, he evinced 
ability and qualities of a high order. This 
of itself should make his place in history 
secure even in a land which has illustrious 
names in every human endeavor. His 
favorite hymn sung all over the world today 
was “Abide with Me.” Most probably 
the new sovereign Edward VIII, feels he 
needs the guidance of the spirit ‘breathed 
into that invocation to help him carry on 
his father’s work in the manner he has 
promised to do. 





School Board Responsibility 


By W. B. Owen, 
Horse Cave, Kentucky 


HE BOARD A_ REPRESENTATIVE 
Bopy. ‘The members of some school 
boards are elected directly by the 

people, others are appointed by constitu- 
tional officers, and others serve in an 
ex Officio capacity. In any case, they are 
the chosen representatives of the people. 
It is foolish to assume that any group of 
men and women constituting a board of 
education should ever be permitted to 
consider the schools a particular province 
of theirs to control and administer without 
consulting the wishes of the community. 
The development of the modern board of 
education had its beginnings when the 
people became convinced that they were 
able no longer to assume active control of 
the numerous educational interests. The 


duties relinquished by the people were sub- 


sequently delegated to committees or 
groups, who became the actual directors of 
the educational program. The recognized 
obligation of such boards is the support and 
encouragement of educational affairs along 
lines that are favorable to the majority. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PosiITION. The 
type of educational advantage offered by 
any community will, throughout a long 
period of time, be a fairly accurate reflec- 
tion of the insight and forethought of its 
boards of education. A board, whose 
members are selected because of their 
familiarity with educational problems and 
because of a genuine interest in civic affairs, 
will almost invariably foster programs that 
are best suited to the needs of the people 
whom they serve. The reverse may be 
expected when they are chosen because of 
financial or political prominence in the 
community. A board composed of honest 
and conscientious members may be ex- 
pected to prevent the adoption of extreme 
and questionable policies advocated by 
either over-zealous administrators or by 
contending factions which are usually 
prevalent in every community. On the 
other hand, since the board is the deciding 
element in all matters of school control, its 
members can frustrate the very best 


administrative effort and advice by arbi- 
trarily refusing to support a sensible and 
well planned policy. The schools and 
their work come closer possibly to the 
average citizen than any other govern- 
mental function, a condition which makes 
the selection of board members a considera- 
tion of general interest and concern. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE BOARD IN MATTERS 
oF EpucaTion. The extent to which a 
board of education is able to enlist the 
active support and co-operation of all the 
people is an index to its effectiveness in pro- 
moting a school system worthy of the 
respect and admiration of the community. 
A danger to be avoided, however, is secur- 
ing the approval of the people by doing 
nothing to stimulate either a commending 
interest on the part of those favorable to 
education or a spirited protest by those 
opposed. Certain elements, and frequently 
the most influential, in every community 
are content with the administration of the 
schools so long as the tax rate is fixed at a 
low level, and nothing new or apparently 
expensive is introduced into the system. 


But a board of education and its admin- 
istrative officers should always have a 
program, planned at least, in advance of 
the views maintained by even the most 
progressive citizens, and the contentions 
of the obstructing elements should be dis- 
regarded when they are inconsistent with 
the best educational interests of all con- 
cerned. A thinking and progressive board 
should be cognizant of the nature of 
complaints against certain parts of the 
school program before the objections are 
raised, and should have means and argu- 
ments devised for meeting the same. In 
view of these considerations it is apparent 
that the membership of a board of educa- 
tion should be made up of the most progres- 
sive and substantial elements in the com- 
munity. But without the sensible and 
continued support of the people, those who 
direct the educational affairs are seriously, 
if not hopelessly, handicapped. 
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It is essential that boards of education 
secure the intelligent support of the com- 
munity in order to negate the influences of 
those seeking to use the schools for spoils 
purposes. A satisfactory school system 
does not necessarily follow the selection of 
a high-type board unless the members are 
able to reconcile factional differences that 
are responsible for petty and unwarranted 
attacks against the contro! and adminis- 
tration of the schools. When a school 
board’ finds its administrative agencies 
beset with greed and nepotism, firm 
measures must be employed at the risk of 
creating powerful opposition. 

In the face of resentful criticisms on the 
part of selfish interests a good board of 
education will refuse to be intimidated by 
those having axes to grind or by persons 
disgruntled by personal disappointment. 
If disagreement between the board and 
citizens of the community exists, major 
issues that can be delayed temporarily 
should not be decided until the wishes of 
the people are ascertained. In the mean- 
time it becomes the duty of the board to 
present the facts in the case to the public. 
Such procedure involves the likelihood of 
political interference, but public sentiment 
usually asserts itself in the direction of 
common sense and justice. Realizing that 
the building and maintenance of a satis- 
factory school system is impossible without 
the loyalty of the people and without the 
wholehearted co-operation among mem- 
bers of the board and their administrative 
officers, it is imperative that school board 
members studiously encourage both. 


RELATION OF THE BOARD TO THE 
ScHOOLs IT SERVES 


The public schools of America are 
established for the children and must be 
maintained for the furtherance of their 
interests. It is altogether too easy for the 
adult citizenship to view the schools in 
the light of their own particular views or 
bents at the time. Numerous criticisms are 
made that the products of the public 
schools are unable to do much; the infer- 
ence is, of course, that they cannot perform 
the duties of adult life as successfully as 
their elders. It is the duty of the board 
of education and those directly responsible 
to it to prevent encroachments on the 
opportunities of children to enjoy educa- 
tional advantages that are rightfully theirs. 
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In this the obligation rests heavily on 
boards of education because of the broad 
powers given them by law. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY OF BoarDs OF EDU- 
CATION. Laws of the various states give 
the many different boards of education 
practically complete control over the public 
schools. Definite authority is vested in 
the various types of boards—the college 
or university, state, county, and the city 
or district board. Among the many powers 
given to such boards of education are the 
following: To select administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers, to determine salary 
schedules, to adopt textbooks, to accept 
courses of study, to purchase supplies and 
equipment, to levy taxes, to submit bond 
issues, to provide buildings and grounds, 
to arrange for transportation of pupils, and 
to perform a great number of other detailed 
activities connected with the operation of a 
school system. 

Experience has shown that it is practically 
impossible for boards of education satis- 
factorily to perform all these duties. Their 
members usually have neither the time 
nor the special type of training essential to 
the proper discharge of the duties involved 
in the administration of the many details 
of the educational program. The accepted 
practice has become, therefore, the employ- 
ment of carefully trained executive officers 
to whom the greater part of the work is 
delegated. Executive authority is vested 
in the superintendent while the legislative 
and judicial functions of the educational 
program are performed by the board of 
education. There are a great number of 
duties and obligations that still remain in 
the hands of the board, and seemingly they 
should always be the particular care of that 
body. The following list contains the more 
important: the selection and employment 
of a superintendent; employment after 
recommendation by the superintendent of 
teachers, supervisors, and all others needed 
in the conduct of the schools; examination 
and final approval of reports made by the 
superintendent and other administrative 
officers; consideration, revision if necessary, 
and the approval of the budget prepared 
by the administrative staff; fixing the tax 
levy and submitting bond issues; adopting 
salary schedules, textbooks, and courses of 
study on recommendation of the superin- 
tendent; final approval of all recommen- 
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dations concerning additions and improve- 
ments to the school plant; representing the 
schools before the public and before legal 
authorities; disposition of administrative 
differences unsettled by the superintendent 
and his assistants; and the determination of 
all matters relative to school policies. 

A careful analysis of the foregoing list 
discloses the fact that the greater number of 
policies are initiated by the superintendent 
and all are finally accepted or rejected by 
the board. After a policy has been defi- 
nitely established by the board of education, 
it becomes the duty of the superintendent 
and his assistants to carry out the ad- 
ministrative details involved. Such a pro- 
cedure at once relieves the board of an 
almost innumerable list of extremely 
difficult and highly specialized duties and 
places responsibility for results on the 
shoulders of the executive officer. In case 
unsatisfactory results ensue, the course to 
be followed is simple; either the superin- 
tendent is required to remedy conditions or 
he is requested to resign. On the other 
hand, when all the administrative details 
are attempted by the board, responsibility 
for failures is difficult to determine. Since 
authority for definite activities is not well 
established, shirking responsibility for fail- 
ure is a natural consequence when the board 
is under fire of community criticism. 


RELATION OF THE BOARD TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


No provision was made by the framers 
of the Constitution for education in that 
document, but provisions of the tenth 
amendment made education the obligation 
of the various states. Article III of the 
Ordinance of 1787, however, included edu- 
cation among those things to be fostered 
and encouraged within the territory: ‘‘Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.’’ Following the precedent of the 
makers of the Constitution and the advice 
of men like Jefferson, the states have 
assumed largely the responsibility for 
direction and the provision for public 
education. 


DEPENDENCE OF SCHOOLS ON STATE 
Support. <A comparatively small portion 


of financial support for public schools is 
derived from state sources considering the 
United States as a whole, but in less fortu- 
nate local areas the schools are dependent 
almost entirely on funds received from the 
state. Under such conditions it is neces- 
sary for local boards of education to co- 
operate in every way possible with the 
state school authorities in order to effect 
the most feasible means of expending the 
limited revenues so derived. Even in the 
more prosperous local areas school directors 
are obligated to the state system of edu- 
cation in that legal and constitutional 
authority have been granted them by the 
state. The various and differing types of 
school organization in existence throughout 
the many states have been established 
under provisions of state law, and the 
schools operate under restrictions and 
regulations of the same. Perfect under- 
standing and accord among the members 
of local board and the personnel of the state 
department of education is essential in 
the building of effective school programs. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATE LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EpucaTIoN. Administrative blunders 
and failures in school policies can be 
avoided by careful checking with state 
laws and regulations of the department of 
education before actions are taken. If 
careful checking against such restrictions 
is done, it remains only for the board to 
determine whether the proposed action is 
in keeping with the best local interests and 
in sympathy with the views of a majority 
of its members. Among the many regu- 
lations of state departments of education 
are: Definite budgetary procedure, the 
forms for financial and general records, 
teacher training and certification, salary 
schedules, specifications for buildings and 
grounds, types and amount of special 
equipment, courses of study, basal text- 
books, classification of schools, and many 
others varying with the laws of the different 
states. 


Familiarity with the set-up and program 
of the department of education enables the 
local board to consider its policies in the 
broader light of recommended conditions 
and general practices. The advice and 
guidance of the state department is always 
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available and for the most part will be in 
keeping with the interests of all the schools. 
If and when, however, the department 
seeks arbitrarily through misinformation or 
poor advice to enforce regulations that are 
clearly discriminating, members of local 
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boards should vigorously oppose such and 
seek to effect an arrangement that is 
satisfactory. Asa rule, it will be advisable 
for boards of education to follow carefully 
the program and advice of the state depart- 
ment. 


Helping Teacher Program 


By Ova O. HAney, 
Superintendent Morgan County Schools 


HE HELPING TEACHER program 
was inaugurated in Morgan County 
in the year 1935-36. We visited 

every school in Morgan County in the 
school year 1934-35. We had at that 
time ninety-two sub-districts. We found 
ourselves encumbered heavily with admin- 
istrative duties and were forced to make 
hurried visits to the various schools of the 
county. We feel that but little good 
resulted from our visitations. It took us 
about three months to make short visits to 
all of the schools. It appeared to us that 
each sub-district was an independent unit. 
Many of the roads could not be traveled by 
cars, nearly all of them dirt roads. To call 
a county-wide teachers conference often 
presented an economic problem to the lowly 
paid teacher. We found, generally speak- 
ing, lack of community interest in the 
schools. The trustees and many of the 
patrons entertained the idea that the 
school existed for the teacher, not the chil- 
dren. For example, over in sub-district 
Number 99 John Doe taught a splendid 
school, everybody liked him, and there 
wasn’t a better teacher anywhere, but he 
could not teach there the next year, 
because Aunt Sarah’s daughter made her 
certificate and it was her time to teach. 
We found that the inside walls of the 
buildings were poorly painted, poor house- 
keeping, no shades, no shrubbery, filthy 
outdoor toilets, no supervised play, poor 
classroom instruction and very poor school 
spirit. With these conditions facing us, 
we knew it would be a difficult problem to 
solve. We knew the people of this county 
wanted better schools, and the people of 
this county are like people everywhere 
else—‘“‘Will do right as they see right, and 


will back the school program that they 
think is right.” We found throughout the 
county that teachers had not been report- 
ing to school on time nor turning out on 
time. 


Out of many endeavors to solve this 
problem grew the idea of the helping 
teacher program. This plan was worked 
out and approved by the Morgan County 
Board of Education. Morgan County was 
divided into four zones (territorial units) 
each of which served as the territorial 
limits or one helping teacher who was 
designated by the Board of Education upon 
recommendation of the county superin- 
tendent. The purpose back of such a 
territorial organization was to provide 
systematic supervision of classroom instruc- 
tion, for effective and democratic teachers’ 
meetings and for development of com- 
munity consciousness. We hope through 
this set-up to carry into execution as nearly 
as possible goals and standards compiled 
by the State Department of Education and 
adopted by the Morgan County Board of 
Education for the school year 1935-36. 
The helping teacher acts as a co-ordinate 
agency between the teacher and the county 
superintendent. The plan adopted con- 
sisted of the county superintendent, attend- 
ance supervisor, and four helping teachers, 
the helping teachers to co-operate with the 
county superintendent in promoting all 
phases of the school program. The plan 
worked out called for two major events of 
the year: 

1. The helping teacher tours. 

2. The faculty meetings. 


Each helping teacher was instructed to 
visit each school within her unit during 
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the first two weeks of school, making a 
complete inventory of supplies, equip- 
ment, and of the conditions of the school in 
general. A copy of the standards for the 
Morgan County schools was given to each 
teacher together with the score card for 
same, which was adopted by the board as 
the supplement for item seven of the 
teachers’ salary schedule. Each teacher 
with the assistance of the helping teacher 
was to select from the standards of the 
Morgan County schools a number of 
projects or improvements to be made dur- 
ing the year. It was expected that ten 
outstanding improvements for the year be 
made by each school. Records of all 
improvements were to be reported by the 
helping teacher. 


After the first visit, each helping teacher 
was requested to return immediately to 
the schools that in her opinion needed 
special attention. This included schools 
whose teachers were having difficulty in the 
management and control of their schools, 
or in the following of the course of study, 
classroom instruction, etc. The inexperi- 
enced teacher was to be given first con- 
sideration. The helping teacher was ex- 
pected to make each teacher feel that she 
was there to help and not just merely to 
criticize. Constructive criticism is always 
welcomed by any teacher if given in a 
helpful way. First of all each helping 
teacher was expected to accurately diagnose 
the difficulties by observation of the class- 
room work and by consultation with the 
teacher. Second, apply proper remedy. 
If she was not sure of what steps to take, 
she was to consult with the county super- 
intendent. 


If any teacher was having difficulty in 
any part of the classroom instruction, the 
helping teacher was authorized to take 
charge and demonstrate how to proceed by 
teaching while the teacher observed. The 
helping teacher was instructed to teach for 
a whole day, if necessary, for the teacher 
having difficulty, and either let him or her 
observe the work or report for observation 
to some other school in which the helping 
teacher knew the work would be well 
demonstrated. 


The helping teacher was expected to be 
able to offer at any time helpful and con- 
structive suggestions on any phase of school 
work. Aids and suggestions were to be 


prepared from time to time and distributed 
to each teacher. 

Each helping teacher was required to 
give demonstration lessons in art and art 
appreciation. Every school should have a 
number of pictures properly hung from the 
wall. Each teacher should be supplied 
with helpful material in teaching art 
appreciation. The helping teacher was to 
see that the course of study was properly 
carried out in the most effective manner. 
She also was required to give instructions 
in supervised playground activities, and in 
promoting E. C. A., in each school. Not 
more than two schools per day were to be 
visited by any helping teacher after the first 
visit. A detailed report covering each 
day’s work was to be filed by each helping 
teacher on forms furnished by the county 
superintendent and a copy sent to the 
teacher, also any other records or reports 
which were requested from time to time by 
the county superintendent. 


How It WorKED 


When we recommended to the Board of 
Education that they inaugurate the helping 
teacher program, we feel they reacted in 
about the same manner that any Board of 
Education would have acted under the 
existing conditions. They feared the polit- 
ical consequence of such a move. They 
feared the program would be unpopular 
with “peanut politicians’; but after an 
extensive amount of consideration, we 
finally convinced them that the program 
was right and progressive. We accepted 
the responsibility of interpreting the pro- 
gram to the people. We did not have a 
head supervisor, fearing that would be a 
little top-heavy. However, we feel that 
the program would have been more effec- 
tive had the Board of Education employed 
a well trained supervisor to head the help- 
ing teachers, but in order to cut down the 
administrative load, we assumed that 
responsibility. We selected what we con- 
sidered the four best elementary teachers 
in our county system and secured the co- 
operation of the editor of the local paper 
who gave us a school page each week. We 
had a teachers bulletin prepared for the 
opening conference at the beginning of the 
year. 


This bulletin contained the schedule 
of events, the standards set. It contained 
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a rating sheet for efficiency records, service 
and professional record, a list of all the 
helping teachers, and teachers of the county 
and their addresses. The helping teachers 
were instructed to place special emphasis 
on the organization of Parent-Teachers 
Associations in the various sub-districts, to 
help the teachers in getting special speakers 
for their various organizations. One of our 
main objectives was to create a better 
educational atmosphere, to create an 
educational consciousness and to put over 
to the people that the schools exist for their 
children. With this organization we were 
very successful in interpreting the school 
program to the people. Before the year 
ended we had a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion organization in nearly every sub- 
district in the county. Each school had 
given one or more programs for the purpose 
of raising funds to purchase supplies and 
equipment. 

We had two hurried surveys made, one 
at the beginning of the school year and one 
at the end of the year. Nearly all of the 
school grounds and school buildings showed 
unmistakable signs of improvement. The 
teachers reacted very favorably to the 
helping teacher program and welcomed 
their assistance. There appears to be an 
improved professional atmosphere among 
the teachers. There was a very favorable 
political reaction. Two board members 
that supported the administration received 
a total of 7,366 votes; the two opposing it 
received 2,911. We contemplate using 
this program in a modified form for the 
school year 1936-37. 


Location of High School Library 
Make It Visible and Accessible 


By JoHNn ERsKINE BECK, 
University Station, Lexington, Kentucky 


SOME philosophers have pictured the 

sum total of general knowledge as being 
a sort of cloudy mass floating as a whole 
somewhere, somehow. Geometry pictures 
a straight line as the shortest distance 
between two points. 

In the natural world clouds floating 
above gradually accumulate great charges 
of electricity and when the straight line to 
the earth is short enough, a vast spark, the 
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crackling lightning flash, strikes downward 
to the earth. 

Just so, as the line from the great store 
of knowledge in the library to the eye of the 
pupil is shorter, the lightning flash of 
interest is more effective in bringing that 
knowledge and power to the growing mind. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how, 
in one instance, shortening the line between 
the pupil and the library thirty feet made 
the library just twice as effective. 

The library was located in a room thirty 
feet from the study hall door. In a high 
school of four hundred pupils there was a 
study hall of two hundred fifty seats, with 
a different teacher in charge each period. 
Pupils were given as great freedom as 
discipline could permit in going to the 
library at any time. 

The next year the library was moved 
into the study hall. Shelves were built 
along each wall in the right front corner, 
as high as students could read titles con- 
veniently. Enclosed shelves, facing in- 
ward, were built to a height of about four 
feet, with an eighteen-inch ledge on top. 
There was a swinging door at the corner. 
The enclosure was about 15x18 feet, over- 
all. Inside was a desk for the librarian 
with files, mending tape, etc., and a table 
about 2)4x7 feet, with chairs, for reference 
study. 

New and interesting books were on dis- 
play on the ledge, or counter, as well as 
magazines and one national newspaper. 
A bulletin-board (of beaver-board, framed) 
was provided for posting book-lists, reading 
requirements, and library announcements. 
The thirty desks nearest the library were 
enclosed by a painted line and reserved 
for a ‘‘reading room.” 

Not counting the much more effective 
use of reference works and periodicals, the 
actual number of books withdrawn from 
the library was almost exactly double that 
of the previous year. The arrangement 
lessened disciplinary problems more than 
it increased them and proved to be a very 
satisfactory solution of the library problem. 

School Activities—extra curricular maga- 
zine for school executives, activity directors, 
class advisers, club sponsors, coaches, 
teachers, and student leaders—is published 
during the school year at 1013 West 6th 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. The editor is 
Harry C. McKown. 











Rural Education Moves Forward in 


Pike County 


By Car P. HATCHER, 
Supervisor 


URAL education in Pike County is 
moving forward with greater inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of 

the teachers than ever before. In the 
county system, headed by Superintendent 
C. H. Farley, there are four hundred and 
fifty teachers whose qualifications average 
seventy-one college hours. The basal 
salary is $78.00 with $2.00 per year for 
experience up to five years and 20 cents 
per hour for college credits including one 
hundred and sixty-four hours. 

A number of school improvements have 
been undertaken and I shall refer to most 
of them in the following paragraphs. 


Realizing that the success of any pro- 
gram depends, to a large extent, upon a 
period of general preparation, we formu- 
lated a plan of supervision based upon the 
following educational philosophy: 


“While the ultimate purpose of super- 
vision is to provide better conditions for 
learning, it 1s not enough to confine the plan- 
ning of supervision to a single phase—that 
of the improvement of classroom instruction. 
The school system that provides for the 
improvement of teaching through this medium 
alone is indeed limited in tts opportunity for 
service through its supervisory program. 
This is but a part of the learning situation, 
and supervision in tts larger sense has to do 
with the whole field of education. The whole 
program has its roots grounded in a sound 
and broad philosophy of education. There- 
fore, it is necessary that planning be the work 
of those whose training and experience are 
not in single specialized fields of education 
alone, but whose education is such as to see 
the integration and correlation of the various 
activities of the school.” 


Contrary to custom, the rural schools 
began this year on July 20th, and record 
books, enrollment material, and instructions 
were placed in the districts the week before. 
Three days were then spent in classifying 
students, organizing classes, making a 
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complete list of all children in the districts 
on enrollment and non-enrollment sheets, 
getting acquainted with the parents, listing 
needed supplies, and filling out textbook 
requisition sheets. 


During the teachers’ conference at the 
end of the week, enrollment records were 
filed in the attendance office and text- 
book requisitions filled. 

Many speakers of prominence in educa- 
tional work addressed the teachers and a 
number of the discussions had to do with 
one phase or another of the improvements 
we have since put into practice. The 
address by State Superintendent Harry 
W. Peters was particularly outstanding in 
its application to the new emphasis that is 
being placed upon rural education in all 
parts of the State. 

Foremost among the improvements that 
have been made is the inauguration of a 
transportation system which in certain 
instances has practically doubled the high 
school enrollment as compared to that of 
last year. At present ten all-steel, safety- 
body school busses are operating and are 
carrying daily more than one thousand high 
school students. Hundreds of students 
have thus been given opportunities who 
otherwise could not have continued with 
their secondary education. 


A building program that was launched 
last year is expected to take care of the 
crowded conditions in many parts of the 
county. Several schools have been en- 
larged and a number of new buildings con- 
structed outright, with two of the main 
improvements being an eight-room, graded 
school building made of native stone and 
one sixteen-room high schoo! structure 
with auditorium and gymnasium com- 
bined, also of native stone. 

The Pike County Health Department is 
working overtime in keeping pace with its 
part in the new school program. Immuniza- 
tion against typhoid, diphtheria, and 
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smallpox is being carried on in all of the 
schools. The water supply in one hundred 
and seventy-five of the two hundred dis- 
tricts has been tested and treated with 


chlorinated lime. In co-operation with 
the Pike County Board of Education, one 
hundred sanitary toilets are being con- 
structed. Committees have been formed 
in many of the districts to report to the 
nurses when they call at the school as to 
health conditions in the community and to 
arrange for the examination of pre-school 
children. The death rate from diseases 
common to children is being reduced 
rapidly and special precautions are taken 
against the spread of spinal meningitis and 
other contagious diseases. 

In addition to the work of the Health 
Department our teachers are carrying on a 
health program through the use of four 
hundred well chosen health libraries furn- 
ished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and eighteen thousand sets of 
Life Buoy material provided by the Lever 
Brothers Company, all without charge. 


Character education has become a part 
of the regular curriculum in our rural 
schools. A special bulletin was prepared 
and placed in the hands of every elementary 
teacher in the county. The bulletin con- 
tains twenty-eight weekly chapel exercises 
worked out in detail. These lessons are 
based upon seven main topics: Health, 
manners, citizenship, service, kindness, con- 
versation, and dependability. These topics 
take on a different meaning if they are 
tied up with the daily activities of the 
students. Character education is a con- 
tinuous process and should be stressed in 
each daily recitation when the opportunity 
presents itself. 


More emphasis than ever before is being 
placed upon a reading center in every 
classroom. At present the following plan 
is being used: 

1. A table is placed in one corner of the room 
where the light is best. 

2. Supplementary readers for the lower grades 
are furnished from the superintendent’s office. 

3. A student survey is made of the community 
for suitable material. 

4, A health library of twenty-five well chosen 
booklets is placed upon the table. 

5. Free literature from a list of seventy-five 
addresses is obtainable. 

6. A librarian is appointed daily to keep the 
reading material well arranged. 
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7. Pictures, posters, maps, and charts are used 
to make the reading center and the classroom 
attractive. 


8. Teachers are urged to subscribe to a monthly 

classroom magazine and to read at least one book 
per year on some phase of teaching. 
« ‘Never before have so many pupils in our 
county been supplied with textbooks. 
Approximately seventy thousand of the 
free books are being used. Pupils are 
being urged to make covers for the books 
and to handle them with care. The sale 
of the books is being discouraged and 
frequent check-ups are made upon the 
books by the teachers to insure as few 
losses as possible. 

Workbooks that supplement the regular 
textbooks are being used. More students 
are thus getting the benefits of drill exer- 
cises and supervised study periods. 

Bulletin boards have been recommended 
to the teachers and the students are taking 
greater interest in their work since superior 
papers are being displayed. The bulletin 
boards also serve as a means of preserving 
outlines and instruction sheets pertaining 
to the new school activities. 

The Annual Spelling Bee which is 
sponsored by our local paper, the Pike 
County News, will have a larger number of 
entrants this year than heretofore. Two 
pupils will be selected by each school 
entering the contest. During the prepara- 
tory period, these students will pronounce 
to each other and thereby require little 
coaching by the teacher. 


Parent-teacher organizations have been 
formed in many rural districts. The 
patrons, through these organizations, are 
being brought into a closer relation to the 
school. This is being manifested by a 
greater co-operation by the parents. 


At the end of the year, county-wide 
eighth-grade examinations will be given, 
and will be sent out from the office of the 
superintendent. These have provided our 
rural teachers with a more definite objective 
and have served to motivate the students 
to a better understanding of the funda- 
mentals—reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, and language. 

In order that each teacher may win 
credit and recognition for the progress she 
makes in helping to put into practice our 
new school program, a memorandum sheet 
or outline of the above activities is placed 
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on the bulletin board in every classroom. 
During the year as the progress is observed, 
a score is recorded on a sheet entitled ‘“The 
Progressive Teacher’s Term Score Chart.” 
At the close of the term and when the 
record books have been completed a rating 
for the year will be given each teacher. 


A monthly letter is sent out which 
provides a means of exchanging ideas and 
of informing all teachers as to the progress 
of the work in the various districts. 


During the first two years in which the 
attendance work was carried on, an effort 
was made to acquaint the parents with the 
purpose of the attendance laws. A large 
number of letters were mailed and hundreds 
of homes were visited. A campaign was 
carried on in the school to arouse more 
interest on the part of the students in 
regular attendance. The work has met 
with such success that approximately three 
thousand perfect attendance certificates 
will be awarded this year. Three large 
banners will also be given to three schools 
having the highest per cent of attendance. 
Parents are co-operating better, but often 
it becomes necessary to serve a final 
notice which is invariably followed by a 
warrant if the child does not report at 
school the next day. 


In regard to the records kept in the 
attendance office, an index filing system 
has been set up which eliminates dupli- 
cations. This was originated last year by 
Messrs. Grayson Self, Herbert Cool, and 
Clarence Dotson, and is being adopted in 
many of the nearby counties. 


Teachers are taking a greater interest in 
the appearance of their classroomsand the 
relation between a pleasing environment 
and the percentage of attendance is becom- 
ing more evident each month. When the 
child’s interest can be centered in the 
school, through making his work more 
interesting and adaptable to his particular 
needs, the greater will be the success 
recorded in the field of compulsory attend- 
ance. 


With the backing of Superintendent C. 
H. Farley and the Pike County Board of 
Education who have set up the following 
objectives for the school year 1936-37, we 
expect to continue to move forward 
with our plans for educational improve- 
ment in Pike County: 





1. A high salary schedule for the teachers. 


_ 2. Direct assistance for the teachers through 
a program of supervision by Carl Hatcher and 
Grayson Self. 


3. A high percentage of attendance through the 
efforts of the attendance officers, Clarence Dotson 
and Herbert Cool. 


4. A further reduction of the bonded indebted- 
ness. 


5. The construction of modern school buildings 
on the basis of efficiency and economy to meet the 
needs of our growing school population. 


_ 6. To successfully operate the ten school busses 
in our new transportation program, providing free 
conveyance for high school students who do not live 
within walking distance of the schools. 


7. To further, through a spirit of co-operation, 
the fine work being done by the Health Depart- 
ment, the County Agents, the Fish and Game 
Association, and the Pzke County News in sponsor- 
ing the Annual Spelling Bee. 


8. To carry on a program of clean interscho- 
lastic athletics. 
9. To conduct a county-wide debating program. 


10. To teach character education through the 
use of the “Character Bulletin” in a weekly chapel 
exercise. 

11. Higher professional training for our hundreds 
of teachers. 

12. Maintenance of the continuing census and 
efficient administration of the free textbook program. 


13. Students better prepared for high school and 
college through mastering the fundamentals; stu- 
dents better trained for living through good health 
habits and character education. 


14. A broader understanding of our school pro- 
gram by the citizens of our country. 


School Library Question Box 


QuEsTION: What is the average cost per 
book in high school libraries? I should like 
to make some estimate of the amount necessary 
for the purchase of our initial book collection. 

ANSWER: The average cost per book in 
a collection of 6,190 purchased for a junior 
high school library was $1.5114. The books 
ordered included reference volumes, some 
pamphlets, and general reading. About 
one-third of the books were fiction. Miss 
Lucile Fargo supplies this figure as well as 
the average cost of a one-year magazine 
subscription in her book “The Library in 
the School.’ 

Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 
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National Youth Administration 


By W. EpmMuND BAXTER 
Assistant Supervisor 


«PY HAVE determined that we shall do 
something for the nation’s unemployed 
youth, because we can ill afford to lose 

the skill and energy of these young men 

and women.”’ These were the words of the 

President, when on June 26, 1935, he signed 

the executive order establishing the 

National Youth Administration. 


When the President created the National 
Youth Association, approximately 5,000,- 
000 employable youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five were without work. 
Thousands of these, leaving school during 
the depression years, had never had jobs. 
Other thousands, who were employed 
before the depression, had been quickly 
laid off. 


The return to employment of these 
young people was not the only problem 
facing the nation, for still other thousands 
were being compelled to leave school for 
one reason or another and join the ranks of 
the idle. In some communities, schools 
were closed because of lack of funds to 
operate them. In others, the family 
incomes were so small that young men and 
women did not have sufficient clothes to 
enable them to attend. Many of these 
youth who should have been in school were 
walking the streets in their efforts to find 
any kind of odd job that would help 
sustain their families. 


Naturally, with these conditions pre- 
vailing, youth began to lose confidence and 
self respect. Ambitious and_ energetic 
young people who had mapped their future 
goals were disillusioned. Their idleness 
resulted in a sordid picture of the future. 
They were being referred to as the “Lost 
Generation.” 


In order to attack the problems facing 
youth, the President set aside $50,000,- 
000 for the use of the National Youth 
Administration. The National Youth As- 
sociation was established as an independent 
division of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration with Aubrey Williams, Works 
Progress Association Assistant Administra- 
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tor, as its Executive Director. Shortly 
afterwards, State Youth Directors were 
named in all of the forty-eight states. 
Frank D. Peterson, at that time director of 
finance of the Kentucky Department of 
Education, was selected as National Youth 
Association Director for Kentucky. Mr. 
Peterson then proceeded to establish his 
organization, filling the key administrative 
positions with educators. 


The National Youth Association launched 
its campaign along three fronts: It made 
payments for work performed by students 
in high schools and colleges who otherwise 
would not have been able to attend school; 
it provided jobs and training for youth 
out-of-school and unemployed, and it set 
up a vocational guidance program for all 
youth. 


Now that the National Youth Associa- 
tion has been in existence for a little longer 
than a year, we can review the results of the 
program in Kentucky. 


Under the Educational Aid Program 
11,975 young people in colleges, high schools, 
and elementary schools were enabled to 
continue their education during the 1936- 
1937 school year. Aid was provided for 
9,032 high school and elementary school 
youth, 2,896 undergraduate college students 
and forty-seven students pursuing graduate 
degrees. Students in high schools and 
elementary schools received up to $6.00 
monthly; those in college received as much 
as $15.00 monthly, and graduate students 
were allowed to earn up to a $25.00 monthly 
average. 


The Educational Aid Program could not 
have been successful had it not been for 
the excellent co-operation given by school 
and college officials, for it was they who 
selected the students, planned the work 
program, aid supervised the youth. 


Student aid continues this year on 
virtually the same basis as in 1936-1937. 
The increased need for aid resulting from 
the drought caused the Washington office 
to increase the Kentucky allotment for the 
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present year by $190,842.00. This in- 
crease will provide aid for approximately 
3,000 additional young people. 

Approximately 10,000 unemployed out- 
of-school youth, members of relief families, 
received part-time employment on Na- 
tional Youth Association Work Projects in 
108 Kentucky counties during the fiscal 
year ending July ist. These projects were 
designed to accomplish a three-fold objec- 
tive: First, to provide part-time work 
and a small regular income for needy young 
people; second, to provide valuable work 
experience; third, to make a worthwhile 
contribution to the local community. About 
the same number of youth are employed 
on projects at the present time. 

All National Youth Association Work 
Projects are operated in co-operation with 
a local co-sponsor, who usually determines 
the type of project activity. Many co- 
sponsors are county and city school 
superintendents who sponsor projects call- 
ing, for the beautification and repair of 
school properties, the repair and manu- 
facture of school furniture, the construc- 
tion of recreational facilities, and other 
’ improvements. 


Guidance and placement activities con- 
stituted an important phase of the National 
Youth Administration Program in Ken- 
tucky. The National Youth Association 
intends to serve all youth through its 
activities in this field. It has not been its 
purpose to operate this phase of the 
program alone; rather its efforts are con- 
fined to co-operation with existing guidance 
and placement agencies. 


The compilation and dissemination of 
information for young people, school 
principals, employers, and guidance coun- 
selors about jobs and job training, as well 
as existing agencies for employment, 
education, recreation, health, and other 
services, is a function which has been 
recognized. A directory of vocational 
information, various occupational studies, 
and a directory of Kentucky colleges have 
been prepared and distributed. Several 
other vocational bulletins are in process 
and still others are contemplated. 


A Junior Placement Service has been 
established in Louisville in co-operation 
with the National Re-employment Service. 
This service has as its major function 
the placement of youth in permanent 
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employment. Individual counseling is 
also offered. In addition, the National 
Youth Administration has co-operated 
with Kentucky colleges and secondary 
schools in organizing a state branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
and in developing a guidance as a working 
unit of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


To meet the need of young people for 
increased leisure-time activities the Nat- 
ional Youth Association for Kentucky is 
encouraging the development and extension 
of present educational and recreational 
facilities in camps, schools, and community 
centers. 


Many communities have been enabled 
to establish or improve playground facili- 
ties. In some instances, National Youth 
Association youth have constructed the 
playgrounds, and, in others, have furnished 
leaders for organized play activities. This 
phase of the program serves both relief 
and non-relief youth, adults and children 
as well. 


In several communities, National Youth 
Association Projects have developed com- 
munity centers which now play an impor- 
tant part in local activity. Besides the 
recreational advantages ‘offered by com- 
munity centers, local residents are offered 
facilities for instruction in various arts and 
crafts, among which are wood carving, 
leather craft, metal work, dramatics, music 
and art. More than 25,000 people of 
all ages take part daily in community 
activities made available through the 
National Youth Association. In one Ken- 
tucky county, a settlement and community 
center is being developed in its entirety by 
young people employed on a National 
Youth Association project. 


The National Youth Administration has 
not solved all of the problems facing youth, 
nor does it propose to. Instead, it seeks to 
restore normal opportunities to the nation’s 
young people. It can be said, though, 
that progress has been made in this direc- 
tion and youth is looking to the future with 
renewed hope and determination. The pro- 
gram for 1936-1937 will reach even a 
larger number of people and more progress 
is anticipated, according to Robert K. 
Saylers, deputy director, who is in active 
charge of the program. 





Unethical Teachers 


By T. C. CHERRY, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Epitor K. E. A. JOURNAL: 
OU ASK me to contribute an article 
Y to the JouRNAL on ‘Unethical 
Teachers.’”’ The assignment is yours 
and what is said is mine. I would not be 
so ungracious as to hold anyone respon- 
sible for my opinion or bind anyone to 
accept what I say. 

First, let us examine the source of 
conduct. Life’s forces are always centrip- 
etal or centrifugal—tending toward ego- 
ism or toward altruism. 

The centripetal minded always thinks in 
terms of self. Such an ego-centric person 
cries, ‘‘the world is my oyster.” This 
self-centered process goes on narrowing 
the soul until it is a mere point or location 
without dimensions. 

The centrifugal forces starting with self 
expand into ever widening circles building 
a character that comprehends the brother- 
hood of man. Out of these expanding 
circles are born earth’s great souls who 
inspire the race by precept and example. 


Ethics, or conduct, is morals in action— 
action that springs from character. Tell 
me what a man is and I[’ll rightly under- 
stand his conduct. No self-centered soul 
can be highly ethical, loved, or even happy; 
such things are the reward only of altruis- 
tic thinking and living. 

Defects of conduct are inevitably the 
result of defects of character. A noble 
character cannot be guilty of an ignoble 
deed. The quality of a man determines 
the quality of his conduct. The pure soul 
writes its deeds in flames of light; the evil, 
selfish soul writes with charcoal. Paradox- 
ically as it may seem, selfishness, in the 
end, destroy self; unselfishness enlarges 
and beautifies soul-life. 


If you agree to the above, then we may 
say that conduct springs from within. If 
the source is pure, conduct will be noble, 
unselfish. The purer the soul the nobler 
the conduct. The gentleman of honor is 
the gentleman within. His laws of conduct 
are born within and are a sure source of his 


behavior. We first think a deed before 
performing it. 

But there should be something finer in a 
man than anything he says or does. The 
reserve of a pure soul is greater than the 
output. It is the recognition of this noble 
reserve that commands the respect of a 
teacher among his fellows, and makes him 
a forceful teacher of ethical conduct in his 
school. 


Let no teacher enter the schoolroom 
whose moral conduct may be justly chal- 
lenged. It is impossible for pure ethical 
teaching to flow from a muddy fountain. 
To teach high ideals and to practice low 
ones is hypocritical. If you are insincere 


be sure your fellow teachers and your 
students will find you out and will straight- 
way have a just contempt for you. 


Rules of conduct are superficial things. 
They are utterly vain unless they develop 
the inner, better being from which source 
conduct flows. If you must have a rule, 
adopt this all-comprehensive one: ‘‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.’’ This Golden Rule of 
conduct balances the scales if I’m on one 
side and you on the other. Preferring one 
another keeps the scales in balance. 


It is safe to say that an intelligent 
person who has an altruistic spirit will never 
be unethical in his conduct. Did you, my 
fellow teacher, agree to any kind of contract 
with another? Then two are bound and 
two must lose though the sky falls. 


Would you do aught to unbind a contract 
between any other two? Then your 
conduct is highly unethical because your 
act would destroy the faith among your 
fellow men. If you are self-centered in 
such cases God pity your shriveled soul. 


Are you envious of another’s success, 
would you apply for a desirable position held 
by another, would you seek preferment by 
use of money or through kinship or a 
political pull? Then your soul is too 
dwarfed to be worthy of the teaching pro- 
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fession. Nor are you morally capable of 
teaching pupils how they ought to behave. 
It is needless to multiply questions and 
answers. Suffice to say: ‘Guard thy 
heart with all diligence for out of it are the 
issues of life.” 

Society, economics, and international 
relations are in a dangerous turmoil because 
men and nations have become self-centered. 
Let the ‘“‘Golden Rule’ prevail in the con- 


duct of every man and nation and there 
will be no need of a Moses to lead us out 
of the wilderness. 

O, my teacher friend, your first business 
is to be nobly ethical in your conduct; then, 
and only then, will you be able to do the 
greatest thing a teacher can do—build 
character! Present world chaos cries out 
to the teaching profession. Shall we fail 
in our highest ethical duty? 


The N.E. A. and Teacher Tenure 


By WILLARD E. GIVENs, 
Executive Secretary National Education Association of the United States 


OUISIANA “goes over the top!” Her 
. teachers have recently secured a 
state-wide tenure law. The officers 
and members of the National Education 
Association are happy to extend congratu- 
lations to the leaders in Louisiana, both lay 
and professional, who have been respon- 
sible for securing this legislation. 

The National Education Association 
has for years been committed to the prin- 
ciple of tenure for teachers, and for more 
than a quarter of a century, it has actively 
encouraged the adoption of tenure laws in 
the various states. At the San Francisco 
meeting in 1911, the Association authorized 
the appointment of a committee ‘‘to 
consider and report to the Association its 
findings and recommendations concern- 
ing the salaries, tenure, and pensions of 
teachers.”” In 1915 at Oakland, it ex- 
pressed itself unequivocally in favor of 
tenure and, since that date, scarcely a year 
has passed without a resolution reaffirming 
the need of tenure and advocating the 
passage of tenure legislation. The plat- 
form of the Association includes the 
following statement on tenure of service: 

“Teachers, regardless of position or title, are 
professional workers in a common cause and, as 
such, have certain responsibilities and rights. The 
interests of the child and of the profession require 
teachers who are protected from discharge for 
political, religious, personal, or other unjust reasons 
by effective tenure laws.”’ 

Last February the Department of Super- 
intendence, at its annual convention in St. 





Louis, gave its official approval to the 
tenure movement with the following reso- 
lution: 


“We urge for the schools of the several states a 
minimum educational program which shall include—- 
for all teachers so trained—a legal minimum salary 
of not less than $100 per month, with a reasonable 
degree of security and legal tenure conditioned on 
professional improvement and a sound retirement 
system for all educational employees.” 


The Representative Assembly at the 
Denver Convention in 1935 passed the 
following resolution: 


‘Because teachers over the nation, in these times 
of financial depression, are subjected to threats 
against the security of their positions, more in- 
sistent and unjust than ever before, the National 
Education Association reaffirms with emphasis its 
stand in full support of tenure of position for teachers 
as a means of insuring to the children of the land the 
best possible instruction. The Division of Research 
and the editor of the Journal are instructed to 
continue gathering and publishing information con- 
cerning tenure. The National Education Associa- 
tion endorses the work and the program of the Com- 
mittee on Tenure, and instructs the Board of 
Directors to appropriate the sum of ten thousand 
dollars when and as needed by the Committee on 
Tenure.” 


During the past year the Tenure Com- 
mittee has been active in carrying out the 
intent of this resolution. Meetings of the 
general committee were held at both St. 
Louis and Portland, and three additional 
meetings of its executive committee were 
held. At these meetings tenure conditions 
over the country as a whole were discussed, 
and careful consideration was given to the 
problem of developing ways and means by 
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which the tenure movement might be 
promoted. During the year various mem- 
bers of the committee made speeches about 
tenure, upon the invitations of state and 
local associations, and held conferences 
with the tenure committees of these com- 
munities. Articles were prepared for publi- 
cation in educational journals and several 
studies were made and published for the 
committee by the Research Division of 
the Association. 


At the Portland Convention last summer 
the Tenure Committee included in its 
report the following recommendations: 

1. Every effort should be made to secure the 
publication of tenure discussions and articles in 
educational magazines. It is especially important 
that members of the associations be kept informed 
of the problems of tenure through the association 
journal. 


2. The committee should continue its policy of 
studying various phases of teacher tenure and 
protection. 


3. The committee should at its discretion con- 
tinue investigations and report cases of unjust 
discharge and treatment of teachers. 


4, The committee should continue to extend its 
services to those state educational associations that 
are interested in tenure or are planning tenure 
campaigns. 


5. The committee should encourage the discus- 
sion of tenure by various teacher groups and in so 
far as possible supply speakers to state teachers’ 
organizations. 


6. The committee recommends the appropriation 
of $10,000 to be used by the committee, as needed, 
to carry out the tenure program as herein outlined. 

The report of the committee, including 
the above recommendations, was adopted. 
The committee was continued and _ in- 
structed to proceed with an active campaign 
which will arouse interest on the part of 
both laymen and members of the profession 
in the important problems of tenure and 
hasten the coming of the day when every 
teacher in the nation will be protected 
against the hazards of unfair dismissal. 


Tenure legislation cannot be enacted by 
the National Education Association. Pro- 
tective regulations of this kind can be 
adopted only by local boards of education 
and state legislatures. The Tenure Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion is glad to co-operate with organized 
teacher groups in every state in conducting 
state tenure campaigns, but it cannot, on 
its own accord, initiate or carry on a cam- 
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paign for tenure in any particular state. 
It can, however, co-operate by furnishing 
local or state committees expert informa- 
tion regarding the need of tenure laws, the 
kinds of tenure laws already in effect and 
regarding ways and means which have 
proved effective for securing tenure legisla- 
tion in various states. 


Recent Activities of Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association 
By FREDERICK COOKE, 


Bandmaster and Teacher of Music, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Kentucky 


T is not generally known among educators 
in other lines than music, in Kentucky, 
what a great force for the uplift of the 

instrumental art the Kentucky Band and 
Orchestra Directors’ Association is proving 
to be. Though it is a young organization, 
about four years old, it has made itself felt 
in such matters as the State Contest or 
Festival at Lexington, State Band Clinic, 
and the general marked improvement of 
orchestras and bands throughout the 
State. 


On October 11th, a meeting of the 
Association was held at the University of 
Kentucky—the main purpose of which 
was the choosing of music for the State 
Festival to occur next May. In order that 
the directors might better decide which 
pieces would be required numbers of the 
Festival, a concert band, made up of 
members from the Transylvania College 
and University of Kentucky bands, played 
a number of the pieces on the National 
Festival list with which some of the 
directors were unfamiliar. One of these 
was “Reflections in a Modern Mood” by 
Marsden Gribbell, who has recently come 
to Kentucky as director of instrumental 
music in the high school at Bellevue, 
Kentucky. 

The pieces finally picked by the directors 
as required numbers for the band are as 
follows: Class A, ‘Triumph of Alexander”’, 
by Richards; Class B, ‘“‘Overture to Iolan- 
the,” by Sullivan; Class C, Overture ‘‘The 


(Continued on page 49) 








Use of Pictures in the Teaching 
of Geography 


By ANNE M. GOEBEL 
Kansas State Teachers College 


ICTURES are considered as _ basic 
material in the teaching of geography, 
hence their use should be woven into 

the subject matter. In securing geo- 
graphic understandings, pupils should be 
encouraged to read pictures as they read 
the printed page. A critical thing in the 
development of this picture language is to 
offer something that may be of some future 
use. The activities presented should be of 
such a nature that they become at once a 
part of the geographic structure. 


THE CONTRIBUTION MADE BY PICTURES 


The Selection of Pictures. When pictures 
are wisely selected in terms of the under- 
standings to be acquired, their use contrib- 
utes greatly toward the mastery of geo- 
graphic cores of thought. It is essential, 
however, that teachers recognize the limita- 
tions of pictures as a source of material and 
that they realize that not all understand- 
ings may be secured from them even 
though they be of high geographic quality. 
Many pictures in common use in geography 
classes contribute but little to the units 
under consideration. 


Some pictures show natural items only. 
It is necessary to use in sequence several in 
order to give clear understandings. The 
study of such pictures may suggest or raise 
questions but they do not develop the 
power of interpretation as does the study 
of pictures showing both cultural and 
natural items. Nevertheless time should 
be given to their careful study since a 
picture showing a great deal of the natural 
setting may not be easily interpreted. 
Suffice it to say that certain pictures are 
good not because they happen to be, but 
because they actually contain worthwhile 
material. They may not give the entire 
message, but they aid in building concepts. 


Objectives in Picture Reading. The chief 
objective in picture reading is to encourage 
the ability to read from pictures the signif- 
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icant cultural items and to explain their 
relation to the natural. This objective is 
placed first since pictures of greatest value 
show the relation of the cultural to the 
natural items. An important cultural 
item on the landscape of the average town 
in the wheat growing section is the grain 
elevator. This is related to the level land, 
the fertile soil, and the growing season of 
the plains. The objective is to read the 
latter items into the picture rather than 
out of it. Other objectives are concerned 
with explaining the conduct of certain 
activities in pictures showing cultural 
items only or in reading human activities 
into many natural landscapes pictured. 


Stages in Picture Reading Ability. The 
element of gradation enters into picture 
reading just as it does into other phases of 
study. Pupils should be taught to read 
pictures a step at a time. Gradation in 
picture reading means widening the ability 
to read out of and into pictures. It involves 
more intensive use of pictures in strength- 
ening the ability to think geographically. 
The offense of forcing intensive picture 
study in advance of appropriate levels is 
just as great as is the using over and over 
again of the same pictures without regard 
for gradation. 


The first stage in gradation of geographic 
picture-reading ability is very largely a 
matter of recognition. This recognition of 
activities is compared to counting in arith- 
metic. At later stages pupils are able to 
read into pictures as well as out of them. 
By this time they have reached the stage that 
might well be compared to the adding stage 
in mathematics. The pupil, at this stage, 
may also note the methods used and the 
degree of success with which a given 
industry is carried on. It is necessary to 
bring geographic thinking to bear on what 
he is to get out of a picture. Naturally 
what he gets out of it geographically 
depends on what he brings to it. 
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SOURCES OF PICTURES AND THEIR USE 
Every teacher of geography should be a 


collector of materials. A few teachers are 
inclined to gather many pictures that 
make no particular contribution. These 
pictures fill a gap in geographic instruc- 
tion, even though it is necessary to ‘‘read 
in’ the missing data. As _ previously 
stated, a good picture should show cultural 
to natural relationships, but it could also 
be attractive in that it calls attention to 
the contribution that it has to make. One 
picture may lead to the use of others that 
also serve their purpose. 


The Source of Pictures. Visual ma- 
terials, including pictures, come from many 
sources. Prints are found in newspapers, 
magazines, and in other publications. 
Certain newspapers are devoting a page a 
day to pictures, and it is believed the time 
will come when the conscientious news- 
paper editor will use even more pictures 
since they make a strong appeal to children 
and adults alike. 


The National Geographic Magazine con- 
tinues as one of the best sources for 
pictures. A limited group of magazines 
are generally available at ten cents a copy. 
A number of companies and individuals, 
including the Stevenson Book Store, of 
Wichita, Kansas, sell used geographies at a 
low price. Lawrence A. Toepp, Box D336, 
Middleton, New York, supplies copies at a 
reasonable amount if express is paid by the 
purchaser. The National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. ~C., publishes sets 
of pictures that are printed on a high grade 
of paper. The sheets about nine by twelve 
inches in size also include a descriptive 
paragraph. The society is also making 
available for educational use packages of 
color sheets that embrace a variety of 
subjects. Commercial prints, small in size, 
have been few and expensive until recently 
when several companies started the publi- 
cation of such pictures. The A. J. Nystrom 
Company of Chicago has listed in its cata- 
log the J. Fairgrieve Geography Pic- 
tures. These five-by-six prints are available 
on every continent at a price within the 
reach of teachers. The Department of 
Agriculture also publishes sheets of small 
pictures, twelve by fifteen inches in size 
that sell for a cent each. The Photo Art 
House in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and F. E. 
Compton and Company at Chicago, supply 
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pictures that teachers of geography can 
afford to buy. 


Organization of Pictures. Pictures are 
most easily handled when they are mount- 
ed, classified, and made ready for con- 
venient use. Pupils should be encouraged 
to arrange and classify in a logical order the 
pictures that they use in giving reports. 
The use of one picture should lead to the 
use of another in clarifying ideas that 
pupils may hope to present. The appraisal 
of such pictures should be considered as 
carefully as the appraisal of the material 
in textbooks. 


Classroom Management in the Use of 
Pictures. There are certain details to 
classroom management that must be 
observed in picture study if the teacher 
desires the group to acquire skill in using 
pictures as an informative factor in securing 
geographic data. A common criticism is 
that many teachers hurry through picture 
study, failing to expose the picture until 
the desired message is given satisfactorily. 
Inability of all members of a class to see a 
small picture at a given time has encour- 
aged the development of devices by both 
teachers and pupils. If bulletin board 
space is available, pictures for study may be 
posted in groups and numbered. If there 
is no bulletin board they may be placed in 
the chalk trough or in other convenient 
places about the room. 

It is well that these pictures be mounted 
without captions. When captions are used 
they should be active rather than passive 
or telling. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the 
unusual in captions since many such 
phrases do not encourage genuine inter- 
pretations. Pupils learn most readily to 
distinguish between good and bad captions 
when they are asked to write them. These 
might well be statements of the most 
important facts; they might call attention 
to relationships but not necessarily state 
them. 


EXERCISES IN THE USE OF PICTURES 


At the outset children should not be 
turned loose with pictures. In spite of the 
fact that pictures in the most liberal sense 
are supposed to be self-interpreted, pupils 
should be taught to use them if they are 
really to understand them and thus gather 
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most from their observations. Initiative 
and self-expression on the part of pupils 
should be encouraged through careful 
questioning. 

Since children do not know what to look 
for the teacher of geography should not say 
to them, ‘Study the picture,” ‘Write a 
story about the picture,” or ‘‘Tell about 
everything that you see in the picture.” 
Directions similar to these give the same 
bewildered feeling as is given to the adoles- 
cent when told before sufficient directions 
have been given, to make a garment or to 
prepare a meal. 


Motivation of Interest. Pictures make a 
very specific motivating contribution when 
used in the introduction of a unit. They aid 
in setting the goal as they give concepts in 
orienting the pupils. Points may be 
cited about which pupils would enjoy 
reading. 


Summarizing, Applying and Testing 
Knowledge through the Use of Pictures. In 
reviewing work, pupils enjoy acting as 
guides. They should be encouraged to 
arrange pictures in the order of their 
occurrence, to feel that it is a natural 
situation and that they are real travelers 
in a new place. For example, they need 
to feel the water, picture the boats, and 
watch the people at work along the Nile. 
Since pictures give vividness to the words 
of the book, pupils should be held in the 
summary for the tasks assigned at the 
outset. If they are unable to interpret the 
pictures presented, re-reading may be 
necessary. 


Uncaptioned pictures not only constitute 
an effective means of summarizing the 
content of geographical units, but they also 
aid in testing for the possession of concepts 
and of aiding the ability to think geograph- 
ically. Application of the psychological 
principle of proceeding from the known 
items to the related unknown demands 
that pictures selected show some familiar 
cultural and natural items. Attention 
should be directed to the familiar elements 
in the unfamiliar complex. The asking of 
why questions about the unfamiliar should 
be encouraged. The pupils should be 
held responsible for adequate comparisons 
of the features shown and finally for the 
statement of relationships pictured. Exer- 
cises wherein pupils are expected to recog- 


nize certain items in the landscape are 
most commonly used; therefore it is well 
to spend time searching for pictures that 
will give accurate concepts. Certain things 
may be definitely tested through picture 
reading; therefore, pupils should be held 
responsible for interpreting them. 


CONCLUSION 


The principle of visual instruction 
whether through the use of prints, views, 
slides, or movies—the crowning achieve- 
ment in the field of visual instruction, 
really has no opponents. Teachers have 
long recognized a need for supplementing 
verbal instruction. They have also 
realized that visual aids should enrich 
ideas gained from the printed page rather 
than take their place. In other words, 
contributions made by pictures should 
synchronize with textual material. When 
work is motivated through the use of 
pictures showing human activities pupils 
should be led to reach right conclusions on 
the basis of the data given. 


Pupils may get a very general notion of 
the iron and steel industry without the use 
of visual aids, but most certainly pictures 
of a blast furnace and a coke oven aid 
when used to create an _ investigative 
attitude at such a time when their use is 
most effective. Teachers need to develop 
ability to read pictures, as they are the 
substitute known for the actual thing. 
However, the amount received from them 
depends on the quality of the picture and 
upon the ability and training of the pupils. 


Since teachers have failed to recognize 
the full value of pictures they have not 
made the best use of them. Teachers need 
to bear in mind that.a good picture is a 
never failing source of geographic ma- 
terial. They need to appreciate pictures 
in order to select them intelligently in 
terms of the fundamental ideas which they 
hope to teach. They should use only 
those making a definite contribution to the 
unit. If they know where they are going 
they should list definite purposes requisite 
in picture study. Teachers should select 
pictures in terms of the geographical 
understandings to be attained through 
their use. They should recognize that it is 
necessary to rule out certain pictures that 
do not function in solving the problems at 


(Continued on page 47) 
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English Activities in the High School 


By P. M. GrRIsE, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


English will depend somewhat upon 

the general method of instruction 
used. Also one’s philosophy of secondary 
education will determine the objectives to 
be sought in English, and the objectives to 
be accomplished will in turn determine 
the English activities. 


Tir: ACTIVITIES for the learning of 


The teacher of English must be a versatile 
individual. (I interpret the term ‘‘Eng- 
lish’’ to include literature, composition, and 
grammar.) In saying that the English 
teacher must be a versatile individual I do 
not mean to pay a high tribute to English 
teachers as such, nor do I intend to make 
some teachers feel that they are not capable 
of performing the task well. But when a 
teacher teaches grammar, she must use the 
methods of science. She must be a science 
teacher, because grammar is a science type 
of subject, learned by reflective thinking. 
She must be a linguist when she teaches 
composition, because composition, written 
and oral, is a language arts type of subject. 
When she teaches literature she must be at 
heart an artist, for literature belongs to the 
appreciation type of subject. 


In these various phases of the teaching 
of English the teacher’s general activities 
are to let the pupil know ‘“‘what’”’ is to be 
done, “‘how”’ to do it, and if possible make 
the pupil want to doit. In teaching there 
should be a great deal of the ‘“‘how”’ as well 
as the “what.” No pupil should ever be 
permitted to begin a piece of work until 
he thoroughly understands what is to be 
done and how it is to be done and some 
reason for doing it. I am sure that such 
planning for work needs to be done in 
reasonably large units of work and that 
the major part of the time spent on the 
unit should be taken for the pupil’s activi- 
ties and not for the teacher’s talking, for a 
pupil learns by ‘‘doing.’’ Here you recog- 
nize the Morrison method. 


To me one of the most significant phases 
of the teacher’s duties is the devising of 
learning exercises, or activities for the pupil 


to use in his work. That is, the listing of 
the specific things which the pupil is to do 
in order to acquire the understanding, 
ability, or attitude for which a certain bit 
of work is being done. 


Excellent learning exercises may be found 
in textbooks, in especially prepared work 
books, or they may be prepared by the 
teacher, and in some instances by the 
pupils. For every piece of work to be done 
the pupil should have a work sheet on 
which are listed the activities for that unit. 
This will be his blue print for work. This 
sheet may be mimeographed and handed 
to him or it may be dictated to him by the 
teacher. Simply studying or reading a lesson 
or a bit of subject matter is not enough ordi- 
narily for the pupil to reach the desired 
mastery. Giving a boy a piece of subject 
matter and simply telling him to work will 
produce results similar to giving a boy in 
the heart of New York a plow and telling 
him to plow. 


I have here a work sheet of the type 
mentioned. This activity sheet was made 
for an English class that was doing a unit 
in essay writing. It contains these things. 


WRITING ESSAYS 


GUIDE SHEET 
1. ActiIviTIEs: 
1. Read text, pages 75-81, summarizing the 
thought. 
2. Read an essay from a current magazine and 
make a report on it in class. 
3. Write an informal essay on one of the topics 
in Practice 3 on page 80. 
4. Write a nature essay. 
5. Write a character sketch. 
6. Write a serious essay on a general subject, after 
conference with the teacher. 
7. Read one essay of each of the above types. 
The following suggestions may be helpful in 
choosing your subjects: 


Familiar Essays 


. Teaching a Boy to Cook. 

. On Keeping a Secret. 

. The Attraction of Fresh Paint. 

. On Answering Advertisements. 

. Dogs and Dogs. 

. The Appeal of the Country Road. 
. The Future of the Horse. 
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Nature Essays 


1. Everyday Wonders of Nature. 

2. My Hardy Garden. 

3. My Study of Birds (or Trees, Flowers, or 
Animals, etc.) 

4. Trees with Character. 

5. November (or other months). 

Character Sketches 

1. My Uncle. 

2. The Ice Man. 

3. A Stranger. 

4, The Man Who Sells Pencils. 

5. Characters on Main Street. 

6. A Familiar Figure of My Town. 


Serious Essays on a General Subject 
1. Speed and Modern Life. 
2. Why I Should Like to Be a Lawyer (or 
Doctor, etc.). 
3. Public Playgrounds. 
4. School Dramatics. 
5. The New Map of Europe. 
(Sheet made by Mr. Ball, student teacher.) 


Points you must consider in writing your essays: 
. Is it an essay? 

. Is it personal? 

. Is its style friendly? 

. Does it have an essay subject? 

. Is the treatment of the essay original? 

. Is it entertaining? 

. Does it reflect the personality of the author? 
. Has it good form and correctness? 


CONAU EP WH 


After the teacher has thoroughly and 
clearly explained and described what is to 
be done in the unit, taking perhaps a whole 
class period to do so, she then tells the class 
how to do the work. Out of this ‘“‘telling’’ 
grows the work sheet. When the pupil 
has his work sheet completed he is ready 
to work. This he should be permitted to 
do for several class periods undisturbed, 
but under thoughtful supervision. This 
sort of method in general may be used in 
every phase of English teaching, composi- 
tion, grammar, and li.erature. However, 
the work sheets will be wholly different for 
every phase of English and for every unit 
within every phase. 


The preceding suggestions are for mini- 
mum, directed, intensive class study. In 
addition to the suggestions given for class 
work there must be activities planned for 
supplementary and individual English work. 
For instance, composition and grammar 
(these can not be separated except in 
fundamental units) are not likely to 
become very functional if the activities 
are confined to the forty-minute class 
period. Pupils must become interested in 
producing something for the sake of self- 





expression. Each pupil should have a 
folder or file where he can keep all of his 
written work, not merely the compositions 
of the English class, but compositions 
which he has produced on his own account, 
and written work from other classes in 
school. The English room should become 
a library of high-school productions. As- 
sembled there should be all of the written 
matter of the entire high school. Each 
pupil should be encouraged to produce a 
folder of written work that will show his 
very best writing ability. Invite each 
pupil to read the folders of other pupils. 
The best productions of each unit in 
written composition should be typed and 
bound into a neat little volume properly 
arranged and indexed. 


At certain intervals the teacher should 
take the pupil’s folder and study it with 
him, pointing out opportunities for im- 
provements. In addition to this work it 
would be ideal to have every pupil in school 
carrying on a writing project through the 
year. Such a project may or may not be 
connected with the school program. Every 
pupil in high school has sufficient ideas to 
make several chapters of interesting read- 
ing. Encourage them to write. I am sure 
that we sometimes underestimate the 
pupil’s ability along these lines. 

In the teaching of English the teacher 
should assemble and prepare a great variety 
of learning exercises or activities for every 
phase of English work. In the tenth grade 
these or similar units are taught: 


LITERATURE 

Lyric poetry. 
Short story. 
Novel. 
Narrative poetry. 
Ballads. 
Biography and Autobiography. 
Essays. 
Drama. 

COMPOSITION 
Letters. 
Punctuation and Capitalization. 
Narration. 
Explanation. 
Extemporaneous Speaking. 
Description. 
Argumentation. 
Vocabulary. 
Spelling. 
Creative Writing. 


GRAMMAR 


Sentence parts and their relationship. 
Sentences with reference to form and use. 
Building effective sentences. 
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For each of these units the pupil should 
have a complete work sheet which will 
enable him to work intelligently and eco- 


nomically. I have here a sample of such 
awork sheet. I have listed here thirty-five 
learning exercises for a pupil studying a 
unit in poetry. Of course the teacher 
would not expect the pupil to do in detail 
all of these things in studying any one 
poem, but she would have the pupil to check 
certain exercises for a given bit of work. 


The suggested activities are: 


PUPIL LEARNING-ACTIVITIES FOR A 
UNIT IN POETRY 


1. Discovery of: 

heme. 

. Rhythm. 

. Types of expressions. 
. Comparisons. 

. Sensory reactions. 
Imagery. 

Rhyme. 

. Meter. 

Figures of speech. 

. Stanza forms. 

. Significant passages. 
Poem’s message. 

. Reader’s participation. 

. Setting. 

. Characters. 


rrr me oo of 
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5. Dramatize. 

6. Textbook exercises. 

7. Interpretation. 

8. Biography of author. 

9. History of the times of the poem. 

10. Diction of the poem. 

11. Class discussion on pupil-suggested points. 

12. Memorize. 

13. Reading aloud after special preparation. 

14, Collecting illustrative material. 

15. Making scrapbooks. 

16. What human experience is the basis of the 
poem? 

17. Mood of the poem. 

18. To what senses does the poem appeal. 

19. Paraphrase. 

20. Write. 


a. Outline subject matter. 

b. Retell thought in writing. 

c. Creative writing of same type as that 
studied. 

21. Literary projects. 

a. Authors. 

b. Types of literature (Essay, for instance). 
c. History of the period. 

d. Original production project. 

A similar list of activities should be 
made for other literature units; such as 
drama, novel, essay, etc. Each of the 
activities listed above will need to be 
explained to the pupil somewhat as follows: 
“Reading aloud after special preparation”’ 
means that no pupil should attempt to 
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read to the class from a poem or drama 
without first making thorough preparation. 
He should study every significant phase of 
the poem according to his activity sheet 
and read it aloud several times before 
appearing before the class. A reader 
should be as well prepared when he appears 
before the class as a singer when he appears 
before an audience. In fact, if the poem is 
a lyric, the pupil may sing it to the class 
instead of reading it. 


Perhaps a few words should be said 
about the question and answer method of 
teaching English. The question and answer 
method of instruction is probably the most 
difficult method so far as the accomplish- 
ment of learning is concerned. We must 
not infer that because a lot of talking is 
being done a lot of learning is taking place. 
Very little learning takes place where pure 
testing is being done. Some limited tests 
show that where the question and answer 
method is used a high percentage of the 
questions are simply test questions on the 
materials read. How bored pupils in a 
literature class, for instance, must become 
when they meet day after day for forty 
minutes simply to be questioned. It is 
hardly reasonable to expect an energetic 
youth to be interested for very long in this 
sort of procedure or in listening to the 
teacher talk from day to day when we who 
are older will not listen to a speech or 
sermon that is more than twenty minutes 
long. Activities for learning must be pupil- 
activities, not teacher-activities. 


The English activities should include a 
testing program. Once or twice each year 
a good standardized test should be given, 
and the results used as a basis for further 
teaching. A good practice would be to 
give a test at the beginning of the year and 
another form of the same test at the end of 
the year. Class tests, either bought or 
prepared by the teacher, should be given 
at the conclusion of each unit. Of course in 
a composition unit the test is the written or 
oral product itself. In literature units tests 
may be given on the subject matter studied, 
but the teacher should remember that such 
a test will, in all probability, test only what 
the pupil has done to the literature and 
not what the literature has done to the 
pupil. The latter is the teaching objective. 
A pupil may be able to answer all of the 
objective questions asked about literature 
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and still have attained very little in the 
way of ideals, attitudes, and tastes which 
lift him higher in the realm of good living; 
he may be just a lesson learner. The best 
literature test is found in the pupil’s free 
reading and in his conduct. 


Sometime ago a young teacher who was 
teaching her first year of high school 
English asked me to talk with her about 
teaching English. She casually remarked 
“let us talk about teaching composition 
and grammar. Anybody can teach litera- 
ture.” I am sure that what she meant was 
that almost any kind of teacher can con- 
sume a class period in a sort of painless 
manner by gossiping about literature. To 
engender within a high school boy or girl, 
through literature, attitudes that are noble 
and artistic is one of the most profound 
tasks that a teacher ever undertook. Only 
he who is endowed with these attributes 
himself can engender them in others. If 
ever a teacher must be endowed with a 
special type of personality it is in the 
literature class. Perhaps a teacher can 
use the “big stick’’ type of instruction and 
force a boy to learn his grammar or mathe- 
matics, but never can she force an attitude 
of appreciation or a sense of values upon 
any one. These must be instilled and 
engendered by a personality that has a 
high percentage of kindness, friendliness, 
and love of the beautiful. It must be one 
that begets loyalty, trustworthiness, and 
the belief that man lives not by bread alone. 


Suggestions have already been made for 
intensive study of literature in class. It 
will be well to suggest activities for litera- 
ture beyond the class period. Of course 
there should be many volumes of good 
literature conveniently arranged for supple- 
mentary use in the English classes. Many 
of these books should be kept in the English 
room at all times or taken to the English 
room during the unit in which they are 
used. 


Beyond these activities in literature 
there must be provided adequate oppor- 
tunity for free reading, reading which is not 
a part of any regular school work. Every- 
one knows that very few people read text- 
books after graduation, even literature 
textbooks. Many former students do 
figuratively what two ex-college students 
did literally, upon passing their tests in 
mathematics, these two boys with proper 





ceremony took their textbooks out into the 
back yard and interred them. The formal 
reading courses of the school must flow into 
a free reading program that will continue 
to function after school days. Such a 
reading program must be initiated and 
carried on in the school. 

For this sort of reading program books, 
magazines, movie guides, and book lists 
must be constantly near the pupils. Book 
catalogues, reviews, and price lists should 
be kept handy for those who want to buy 
books. In schools where reading material 
is not plentiful, valuable additions can be 
made to the English room by a sort of pupil 
book-exchange. Perhaps the pupils would 
agree to give mostly books or magazines for 
Christmas presents. After the books and 
magazines have been read by these who 
receive them, they could be lent to the 
English room for a period of time sufficient 
for all who cared to do so to read them. Of 
course the teacher would have to motivate 
the idea. This or any similar scheme will 
secure not only reading materials, but will 
create reading interest. 

The free reading program should not be 
made a requirement. It should stick to its 
name, ‘‘Free Reading.’’ Each pupil should 
keep some sort of record of his free reading 
program. A small indexed card file will do. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Notice 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Na- 

tional Association of Deans of Women 
will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans, February 17th to 20th. The 
Deans Association is a department of the 
National Education Association and has 
a membership of more than 1,000 deans 
and advisers in universities, colleges, and 
high schools. 


This is the first time that the National 
Association of Deans of Women has met 
in Louisiana. The uniqueness of the 
Crescent City, with its historical and tradi- 
tional background and its  spring-like 
temperature, together with the rich and 
varied program which is being planned for 
the occasion, is expected to attract an un- 
usually large number to the Conference in 
New Orleans in February. 
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Teacher-Librarian Co-operation 


By GERALDINE STEPHAN, 
Librarian, Training School, Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


HE story is told of a salesman who 
went out in his automobile to call on 
a customer, when he was halted by a 
puncture. He got out with the usual 
amount of swearing to put on the spare 
tire. Suddenly he heard a scream and 
looked up to see a woman floundering in a 
pond by the roadside. She had fallen out 
of a rowboat. 

He rushed over and waded right in. The 
water was not deep. Just then the woman’s 
leg came up and he made a clutch at it. 
He pulled away, when he felt something 
give. He was dumbfounded to find the 
leg had come off. It wasan imitation one. 
He dropped it and made another grab at 
the drowning woman. This time he caught 
her by the head. Her hair came off. She 
wore a wig. Frantically he reached for her 
again. He caught her under the chin and 
started to drag her ashore. Her false 
teeth fell out and in the excitement he lost 
his hold. The woman sank but came up 
gurgling for help. The salesman looked at 
her with exasperation. ‘‘Madam,” he said, 
“T want to help you, but I’ve got to have a 
little co-operation.”’ 


Just so do we need co-operation between 
teachers and librarians in our high schools. 
It is a known fact that an organization of 
books into an efficient, well-equipped 
library is the heart of a school—the vital 
organ giving out its life blood for the 
faculty and student body. 


It is too much to expect the modern 
teacher, loaded with her own responsibili- 
ties, to be familiar with the great realm of 
literature and the details of library routine. 
Teachers have a right to expect librarians 
to do more reading of library books and 
swelling of library circulation. We libra- 
rians embarrass teachers when they show 
a lack of book knowledge and so in these 
details we widen the gap for co-operation 
between them. 

In this article the teacher will be inter- 
ested to see that her case is defended; not 
meaning, however, that she co-operates 
satisfactorily. Not at all do librarians feel 


that teachers are co-operating to their 
fullest, but what follows puts the librarian 
at fault, as perhaps many times she is. 


School teachers have been in existence 
for hundreds of years, but school librarians 
are new—new in Kentucky within the last 
decade. Thus it behooves the librarian to 
justify the place of the library and herself 
in the school system. The library is there; 
surrounded by the school and its personnel, 
this business of teacher-librarian co-opera- 
tion falls heavily on the shoulders of the 
librarian. It is to say that the teacher 
may rightly anticipate certain things of the 
librarian as follows: 

The teacher expects the librarian to give 
instruction in the use of the library, thereby 
promoting a knowledge of books, ease and 
accuracy in handling books, the formation 
of library habits and correct conduct, all 
of which distinctly carry over into the 
classroom. 


The librarian is expected to know 
thoroughly her books and resources. A 
teacher wants quick and _ satisfactory 
service for herself and her students. If the 
material is not at hand, additional material 
should be willingly borrowed from nearby 
sources. A good librarian never turns 
down an inquiry until she has searched her 
own library, the college or public library, 
the earth, the sea, the sky, and all that in 
them is! 


The librarian’s knowledge of the school, 
its outside activities, its faculty, its student 
body, its educational tendencies, its class- 
room procedures, and, above all, its curric- 
ulum, is paramount. In one high school 
in order that the librarian might better 
know the aims of the courses taught, and 
that the teachers might better know the 
advances of their own curriculum and the 
advantages offered by their library, faculty 
meetings were held every other Thursday 
night at the homes of the various teachers. 
At the end of a four-month period, each 
high school teacher had been given an 
opportunity to air his department’s pur- 
poses and its achievements. Correlation 
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between each department and the library 
was stressed at each meeting and sugges- 
tions as to improvements were discussed 
and well taken. Above all, co-operation 
was sought for the small library of that 
school. Teachers turned in outlines of 
their work weeks and even months ahead 
of time. The librarian in turn made bibli- 
ographies of workable materials in each 
teacher’s field, planned for reserve book- 
shelves, classroom collections, and the 
borrowing of needed books from the large 
municipal library ten miles away. 


In that school no finer system for co- 
operation between the faculty and the 
librarian could have been arranged than 
that of providing their librarian with a 
knowledge of the functioning curriculum. 
Such co-operation as existed in that high 
school was remarkable and at the instiga- 
tion of a live librarian can be achieved 
with almost any group. 


In all probability, one of the biggest 
problems in teacher-librarian co-operation 
is that of getting the teacher into the 
library—the same old story of the ‘‘spider 
and the fly.” The librarian should weave 
about herself the vocational and avoca- 
tional interests of her fellow teachers and 
play upon these interests in an effective 
way. The athletic coach who places his 
prized trophies in the library for permanent 
housing must be called in to see how they 
shine—after a good polishing! As the spider 
to the fly, offer him reading matter to his 
liking. The music director, even though 
you do have to mail all his “Music on 
Approval”’ packages, is deserving of your 
time to find him a book of science to read 
during his leisure. The librarian’s mail 
(don’t be stingy!) may be gleaned for odd 
interests and sent out to teachers. 


An attractive library, cheery, warm, and 
in good working order, is in itself inviting. 
Teachers, reticent about coming to the 
library, must be graciously invited time 
and again. They feel more at home in this 
strange room if regular faculty meetings 
are held in the library. Excellent oppor- 
tunities can be grasped by the librarian in 
this situation. 

The librarian, being an expert in books, 
must make and forever keep alive, human- 
ized book collection. Teachers will gladly 
make lists of suggested books for ordering 
in their field but they must obtain some 
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material requested or lose faith in the move- 
ment. Here the librarian lacking in her 
own co-operation with suggestions she has 
herself requested, may fail. 

The teacher may well expect that the 
librarian be faithful to her hours, neither 
open late nor close early; that she not be so 
proud of the library as to fear to have 
pupils use it; that she be patient, not 
irritable, not hurried, that she maintain 
well-disciplined groups at all periods; and 
that she be enthusiastic in all library 
details. 

Perhaps the keynote to successful teacher- 
librarian co-operation lies within the 
librarian’s use of the Golden Rule. She 
needs to go the extra mile in courtesy and 
respect toward her teachers. A sweet cour- 
teous librarian can gather up all kinds of 
teacher co-operation and subject correla- 
tion. Courteous assistance at all times, 
in all details, is not asking too much of a 
good librarian. 

The task is hard. To the trained libra- 
rian, thoroughly imbued with enthusiasm, 
courtesy, and a desire for service, the task 
is an opportunity. To the untrained 
librarian, it is work. 

There is no such thing as perpetual 
motion. Nothing that moves goes of itself. 
A clock must be wound. If the heart 
stops the body dies. If the library is the 
vital organ of a school organization, co- 
operating with every member of the 
faculty and co-ordinating with every 
department, it is because a live and 
courteous librarian manipulates it and 
makes it go. 


New Books 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 
‘‘Wi Sapa.” 
“Si, Si, Rosita.” 
“Our Little Friends of Norway.” 
‘Teachers’ Guide for English Activities.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 


Map Work and Study Guide to Accompany 
Muzzey’s ‘‘A History of Our Country.” 


THE MAcMILLAN COMPANY 
“Unit Plan Workbook for First Year Algebra.” 
mle Problems of the Country Teacher.” 
“He ae.” 
“New Laboratory Experiments 
Chemistry.” 


in Practical 
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A Study of Coal 


A study of coal planned and prepared by Elsie A. Wygant, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Department, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; Dorothy E. Willy, Co-director of the Kindergarten-Primary I= 
Department, Chicago Normal College; and Isabella Compton, |\* 
of the Elementary Department, Bell School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The study is page-numbered to the World Book Encyclopedia. 


An Activity Unit for the Elementary Grades 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Without the mineral world, man never could 
have conquered nature. The history of mining is, 
therefore, basic in the history ef civilization. The 
history of civilization is the story of man’s increas- 
ing control over the environment in which he found 
himself. One of the greatest strides forward was 
made with the discovery of coal and the subsequent 
discovery of its many uses. 

Every individual in every group is directly 
affected by coal—its presence, its lack, its by- 
products. Every child can understand its value 
to his family and to the community. Further re- 
search will help him to understand the value of coal 
to the world as a whole and to the race of men. 


II. OBJECTIVES 


A. GENERALIZATIONS TO BE FORMED. 


1. Our every-day living is affected in some form 
or manner by the use of coal. 

. Natural resources often determine the industry 
in which many people of a community engage. 

. Coal is one of the most valuable minerals 
obtained by men. 

. The mining and shipping of coal have neces- 
sitated the construction of wonderful ma- 
chinery, docks, cars, and boats. 

. Minerals of limited supply should be conserved 
for their more important uses. 

. Minerals should be used with as little waste as 
possible. 

. Many of our large cities have grown up as 
a result of our coal industries. 

. Man has increased his control over nature as 
he has learned to use the natural resources of 
the earth. 

. Man’s standard of living has been affected 
through the development of the coal industry. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES TO BE ACHIEVED. 


. To know about the many uses of coal and coke. 

. To know the means by which man has made 
coal available. 

. To understand how coal has made life more 


comfortable, more secure, and more beautiful. 
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. To know the geographic locations of the 
principal coal areas of the world. 

. To grow in the knowledge of other industries 
that depend upon coal. 

. To appreciate the dependence of other persons 
on the miner. 

. To learn about the different kinds of coal, 
their charactertistics, uses, and the amount 
mined. 

. To learn how coal is mined. 

. Tolearn something about how coal was formed. 

. To have an appreciation of the dangers of coal 
mining. 

. To learn how coal is prepared for use. 

. To know about the many valuable by-products 
of coal. 

. To grow in the appreciation of the need of 
conservation. 

. To grow in the ability to use and understand 
books in locating material, in finding answers 
to questions, in reading graphs, maps, pictures, 
and so on. 

. To grow in the ability to express ideas and 
feelings through the participation in suitable 
activities. 

. To grow in the ability to organize material 
secured through the use of references. 

. To grow in the ability to make graphs, maps, 
charts, and pictures tell their stories. 

. To grow in the ability to present ideas in oral 
and written language. 

. To grow in the appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of the nations of the world. 


III. APPROACHES 


. A vacation trip to a mine. 

. Delivery of winter supply of coal at schcol. 

. Discussion of mining news, pictures, and so on. 
. Afreight train of loaded coal cars. 

. Safety-first posters about mining. 

. Discussion of various methods of modern 


heating. (8325, 8629) 


. Discussion of the interdependence of nations. 


(100) 
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H. Discussion of cities and their chief industries. 
(772, 1363, 1478, 5637, 7721) 

I. on of the interdependence of industries. 
3445) 

J. Pictures showing the uses of coal, processes of 
mining, shipping, and so on. (1501- 1505, 4507, 
2739) 


Whatever approach is used, it should serve to 
open up the possibilities of the unit-study to the 
group, to give a promise of the interesting things 
that the study will show, to raise questions that will 
stimulate study, to make clear to the group the 
things they already know about coal, and to show 
what topics need to be more fully developed. 


IV. CoAaL—INFORMATION AND 
ACTIVITIES 


The subject matter for this unit is presented in 
outline form. Each topic is followed by a list of the 
activities by which and through which the children 
can arrive at the desired conclusions and objectives. 
The teacher must realize, however, that this outline 
is only suggestive in order and content. The topics 
may be discussed by a given group in any order that 
the group’s interests may dictate. The group may 
discuss any one of these topics, any combination of 
these topics, all of this outline, or all of this outline 
plus other questions suggested by the group. This 
outline is for the teacher’s use only. Never present 
any part of it to the group or any individual of the 
group. Rather, lead the class to make an outline 
of what it wishes to accomplish. 


A. Uses oF CoAL 


(1502, 1503) 
(1501, 2631, 3117) 


Information. 
1. Heat. 
2. Illuminating gas. (1501, 1502, 2699, 2700) 
3. Power. (1501, 1532, 3535, 5637, 6819) 
4. Transportaticn. (6562, 6819) 

5. Iron and steel. (1309, 1532, 3535) 
6. Coke. (1501, 1502, 1532) 

7. Coal tar (1501, 1502, 1508, 7019): chemicals 
(1502-1508), T.N.T. (2347), explosives (1504, 
2346), dyes (288, 1508, 2063), medicines 
(1501-1502, 1508), fertilizers (2400), per- 
fumes (1508, 5486), nitro-gylcerine (5035), 
saccharine (1501, 6292). 


Activities. (1507) 
1. Read for information to report to the class. 
2. Collect or make pictures or posters to show 
the uses of coal (1501): steam trains (4077), 
steamboats (3537, 3541), manufacturing 
plants, fireside scenes (1546), cooking on a 
coal stove (6871), smelting ore (3541). 

. Make a bar graph showing the relative 
amount of coal used by homes, factories, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, and soon. (2911) 

. Make dioramas showing the different uses of 
coal. (1501) 

. List the important manufacturing industries 
that depend upon coal for power. (772, 1363, 
3535, 5637, 7721) 
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6. Prepare talks to be given to the class on the 
uses of coal. Illustrate the points of the 
talk with pictures, charts, graphs, and so on. 
(See above references on the Uses of Coal) 

. List all the uses of coal that can be found 
from observation and reading. 

. Read to find out about the uses of coal in 
ancient times and in colonial times. (1548, 
2631 

. Read about the by-products of coal and how 
they are made. (1502-1503; see above refer- 
ences on the Uses of Coal) 


. Tell how dyes are made from coal. 
also, 288, 1508) 

. Collect dyed material to exhibit. 

. Tell how illuminating gas is made from coal. 
Illustrate with pictures and charts. (2699- 
2700) 

. Trace any other use of coal and illustrate. 

. Write paragraphs summarizing the informa- 
tion gained. 

. Make individual booklets or class notebooks 
showing maps, charts, pictures, original 
drawings, and compositions on the uses of 
coal. (1507) 


B. Curer CoA FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 


Information. 

1. In the United States. (1498) 
a. Eastern. (5467, 7721) 
b. Central. (3358, 3394, 3760, 5171, 7540) 
c. Western. (1558, 7909) 
d. Southern. (158) 

2. In the rest of the world. 
a. Location. (1500) 
b. Area. (1500) 
c. Output. (1500) 


(2063; 


Activities. 

1. Read on this topic in textbooks, in your 
encyclopedia, and in magazines and news- 
papers. 

. Make maps to show the principal coal fields 
(1500) of North America (5044-5045), Europe 
(2316-2317), Asia (444-445), Africa (80-81). 

. Prepare charts that will show how much coal 
each section of the world produces. (1500) 

. Prepare graphs that will show the relative 
coal production of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Alabama. (See references under Chief 
Coal Fields) 

. Make a graph that will show the relative 
production of the five leading coal-producing 
countries. (1500) 


C. How Coat Was Mabe. (1193-1194, 1499, 5436) 


Activities. 

1. Find samples of coal that contain parts in 
which plants may be recognized. (1194, 
2735) 

2. Read all available references on this topic. 

3. Make and collect pictures that deal with the 
formation of coal. (2739) 
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7. A typical mining town (4507): location type 


4. Prepare charts and drawings that will show 
of homes, transportation and so on. 


how the different kinds of coal were formed. 
(1499) 

. Model in clay or plasticine a cross section of 
the earth showing coal deposits in layers of 


Activities. 
1. Read accounts of the early history of coal 


other rocks and also showing a mine shaft 
and tunnels. (1505, 2739) 


. Prepare oral reports on the topic to present 


to the group. Illustrate the report. 


. Write an explanation, for an individual or 


group notebook, of how coal was formed. 


2 


mining. 

. Make a time line of the mining of coal in 
America. Let a given length of tape repre- 
sent each ten years since the discovery of 
coal in America. Paste small labels in the 
correct spaces to show each invention or 


discovery that has aided in mining coal, down 
D, KinDs oF Coat. (1499) to the present. 

Information. 3. Make a sand-table representation of a typical 
1. Anthracite or hard coal. mine. Arrange it so that a cross section of 
the mine is seen as well as the buildings used 
onthesurface. (1505) 

4. Read biographies of inventors and discoverers 
in this field of mining. (1840, 6295) 

5. Prepare talks about these inventors. 

6. Make a moving picture or a frieze showing 
the mining processes in a typical mine. (1505) 


2. Bituminous or soft coal. 


a. Gas coals. 
b. Coking coals. 
c. Low volatile coal. 


3. Sub-bituminous coal. 
4. Lignite. 


lative 
lucing 


5436) 


kinds. 


. Collect samples to show the three sizes of 


coal; lump, egg, and nut. (1507) 


. Prepare an exhibit to show the amount of 


each kind mined in the United States (4508, 
1498) andin the world. (1500) 


. Prepare talks that will explain the collections 


and the exhibit. 


. On outline maps show the sections of the 


United States that produce the different 
kinds of coal. (7380) 


. Find the prevailing prices for the different 


kinds of coal. Account for these differences. 
(1507) 


E. History or Coat MINING. 
Information. 
1. Discovery of coal. (2631) 
. Mining in the Middle Ages. (4502) 
. Pioneer mining in America. (4503) 
. Methods of mining. (1504-1507, 45(6) 


a. Strip pits or stripping. (1503, 4506) 
b. Deep beds. (1503, 4506) 
(1) Shafts. (1504) 
(2) Actual mining operations. 
(a) Galleries and pillars. (1504) 
(b) Loosening the coal. (1504, 
4506) 


(c) Bringing the coal to the surface. 
(1504, 4506) 


. Workers employed in getting coal from the 


mine (1505): miners (4506, 1504), drivers, 
machine men, motormen, firemen, black- 
smiths, carpenters, brakemen, timbermen, 
electricians, trackmen, wiremen, dumpers, 
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Activities. 7. Read and report about the machinery used 
. Collect samples of coal to show the three 


in mining coal. (1504-1506) 

. Make reports to the group on such topics as 
the following: 

a. Mining at Newcastle, England. (2251) 

b. Methods of mining as related to the 
formation of the coal bed. (1503) 

c. History of coal mining in your state or in 
a particular coal area. 

. If possible, visit a coal mine or a model of one. 

. Make rough sketches of the interior of a mine— 
showing different levels, rooms, unmined coal, 
hoisting system, ventilating system, and so 
on, (1505) 

. Prepare talks about different phases of the 
mining operation that was observed. 

. Write summaries, for an individual or class 
notebook, of the knowledge gained. Illustrate. 

. Draw pictures of a mining town. (4507) 

. List all the different workers employed 
around a mine. Tell the duties of each. 
(1504) 

. Prepare an oral report telling how a miner 
spends his day; his week. (1504, 4506) 

. Read to find out about miner’s unions, their 
wages, hours of work, and so on. (3824, 4506) 


F. DANGERS IN MINING COAL. 


Activities. 


1 


. Prepare talks that will bring out the following 
points gained from the reading: 


a. Causes of accidents. (1504, 4506) 


(1) Deadly gas. (1193) 
(2) Explosives. (2429) 


rts in shifters, timekeepers, foremen, and so on. ta Aa 
(1194, ; Metin ry mining coal eae (5) Risks. (1193) 

picks, drills , surveying machine (1505), fas is 
pic. chain-cutter (1504-1505), cars (1497, 1504), b. Methods of avoiding danger. (1507, 4506) 
th the engine, trucks (4506), shovels (1503), loading (1) Safety lamp. (6295) 


machine (1497), elevator (1503), and so on. 


(2) Ventilating fan. (4506) 





(3) Mining laws and safety regulations. 
(1507 

(4) Classes on the science of mining. 

2. Make a collection of any materials or pictures 

which illustrate methods of avoiding danger. 


. OTHER PEOPLE BESIDES MINERS WHO HELP TO 
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2. Makea booklet of pictures and charts showing 
the various ways of transportating coal: man 


power, mule, electric power, steam loco- 


motive, and so on. 


. Locate on a map of the United States the 


places that receive coal shipped from a given 
coal area. 





Furnisi Coat. 4. Locate on a world map the countries receiving 
Activities. coal from a given port, such as Baltimore. 


1. Prepare talks that will bring out the following Trace the route to each country. (590) 





points gained from the reading. Where 5. Find out from local coal companies the prices 
possible, illustrate your talk. of coal and the sources of their supply. 
a. The operator helps by purchasing the 6. List the factors that determine the market 
ree hi ee stig) 0 mine prices of coal. (1507) 
ee ee 7. List the countries that are America’s best 
(4503) paying the wages, and 60 on. customers. Explain why they are. 
b. The miner helps by furnishing the labor, 8. List all the important distributing centers for ) 


risking his life and health by danger from 
disease (loss of sunshine, breathing coal 


coal. Show why each is important. (See 
the references under Chief Coal Fields of the 


dust, etc.), and by danger from accident. World) 


(4506) 



































c. The inventor helps by thinking out kinds J. REASONS FoR CITIES GROWING Up NEAR COAL ‘ 
of tools and machinery with which to MINEs. I 

york. (1840, 6295 _ . : 

d. The aaa Tn by conveying coal Activities. (See references under Chief Coal Fields) , 
to market, to manufacturers, and to 1. Examine maps showing the principal coal 
consumers. (1507) fields of the world. Compare the location of s 

e. The manufacturer helps by converting these regions with maps showing the location t 


the raw material into a better product of larger towns and cities. 


for use and by using the coal to make > Rien sie ein cnet tee a : 
: . p the cities that owe 
other things needed. (1501-1502, 4508, their growth to their nearness to coal fields. f 





7379) ae ae v 
f. The wholesaler helps by advancing capital 3. Prepare talks describing these cities. 
to buy large quantities so that the miners 4. Discuss the reasons why cities grow up near 
can have steady work and so that quanti- coal fields. . 
—* ready for use long in advance of 5. Write a summary of the information on this : 
g. The retailer helps by having the coal topic for the class notebook. li 
ready and convenient for the consumer. K.C Cc 1622 , 
h. The consumer helps by supplying the - CONSERVATION OF Coat. (1622) : 
demand for coal. Information. . 
2. Make a frieze, class booklet, or moving 1. How coal is wasted. . bd 
picture showing the part played by each of a. In minin a gt 
the above. ‘ To ‘ 
b. In hauling. mB §6be 
3. Impersonate each of the above. Tell your c. In burning. 
part in the production of coal. 2. How to conserve the coal supply. 
1 
H. PREPARATION oF COAL FOR MARKET. 3. Why the coal supply should be conserved. ; w, 
Information. Activities. | th 
r 1. Breaking. (1507, 1504) 1. Prepare a general discussion of the conserva- p af 
2. Screening. (1504. 1507 tion of coal, giving illustrations of waste and 
me ( : ) emphasizing the following points. Make or [oN 
I. Trawsroatation ann Maexerine. collect pictures illustrating each point dis- 9 c 
cussed. s to 
Information. a. Use of water power. (1622) ' ch 
1. At the mines. (1504) b. ea loss in the process of mining. 
2. To the markets. ° c. Using the best methods of firing so as to ‘ th: 
3. Exported from the United States. get the most heat. (3116, 8630) pa 
ee d. Use of new types of furnaces, stoves, and : | 
Achuiiies. engines that are devised to save coal. E Se 
1. Trace a shipment of coal from the time it is (802, 6654) 4 é 
taken from the earth until it reaches its e. Encouraging the invention of some 4 ‘ 
ultimate destination in a home, a factory, on device by which soot may be used for fuel wil 
a steamboat, etc. Show all the devices and f. Saving coal in cooking or heating the 
kinds of transportation used. home. (6654) utr 


Why Belong to State and 
National? 


1. Because the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is the largest group in 
the world which centers its whole interest 
on the welfare of children. 


2. Because intelligent co-operation be- 
tween home and school is necessary for the 
best development of the child. 


3. Because we want to be united with 
other parents all over the country who have 
problems similar to our own. 

4, Because the individual alone can do 
little, but through organization it is pos- 
sible to work effectively for things we 
believe in. 


5. Because an organization must have 
funds for operating expenses even if the 
work is done by volunteers. 


6. Because experience has taught us that 
a group without the background of a State 
and National connection seldom lives long 
or¢accomplishes very much during its 
lifetime. 


7. Because the helps that come to my 
group from the parent organization com- 
bine the experience of thousands of other 
groups, and my organization gets the 
benefit of all this experience. 


8. Because our homes, our children, and 
our schools are most important to us, and 
we realize they are a part of the community, 
the State, and the nation; and whatever 
affects the larger group will affect us locally. 


9. Because we as a part of the State and 
National organization have an opportunity 
to help shape legislation which affects the 
child’s health and general welfare. 


10. Because we do not take material 
things which do not belong to us, unless we 
pay for them. We have no right to take 
the ideas which are the property of an 
organization which we refuse to join. 


“It is my association, I am proud of it. I 
will give it my full support, and do my 
utmost to make it still better.”’ 


Courtesy and Safety 


PLEA for the ‘“‘ordinary, garden variety 

of courtesy’’ as an important factor in 
highway safety education is voiced by Mrs. 
B Langworthy, president of -the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
in the August i issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. ‘‘We would not think 
of bumping into our acquaintances as we 
walk along the street or compel them to 
step off into the gutter while we rush past, 
or hoot at them to move over so we could 
pass without swerving in our headlong 
stride,’ she comments. ‘‘Perhaps we do 
these discourteous things to our fellow 
motorists because we think that we shall 
never see them again and therefore need 
fear no social implications . . . 


“Let us, as parents, for one generation or 
even for ten years enter a solemn campaign 
to teach our children and ourselves the 
virtue of courtesy and reverence; of defer- 
ring to the opinions of others as we like to 
have them defer to ours; of granting as 
much privilege to others as we want 
granted to us; in other words, now quaint 
and old-fashioned, ‘doing as we would be 
done by.’ Then the traffic courts could be 
abolished, the traffic police detailed to 
different types of law breaking, accident 
insurance reduced, and the sum of human 
suffering vastly lessened. And in place of 
fear-ridden traffic, there would be safety 
and serenity on the streets and highways. 


“Perhaps it is this insistence on having 
the right of way that makes many of our 
social and economic problems. We have 
tried so hard in this land of opportunity to 
climb to the top that we have acquired a 
habit of pushing our competitors off the 
road or down into the ditch in order to get 
past, especially if our code tells us that we 
have the right of way; and we have become 
indifferent tc the suffering of those we have 
beaten.” 


Instructional leadership should continu- 
ally evaluate its own effectiveness. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, By Jackson R. SHARMAN. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1936. 


The purpose of the book is to focus the 
attention of physical education teachers on 
basic principles of teaching and on more 
efficient methods of instruction, class 
organization and management. This book 
is to be used as a text in professional 
courses and also for the use of teachers in 
service. A desirable balance throughout 
the book has been maintained consistently 
between two view points: Theimportance 
of individual differences, and the educa- 
tional values of growth and development 
through group participation. At the close 
of each chapter there is a summary, a list 
of questions and some very good references. 
The physical education programs will be 
of great help to teachers. This is a very 
complete, well organized book. 


OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS, By I. K. 
Gites. Published by the Macmillan Book 
Company, 1936 (pp. 390). 


The purpose of the author is to help the 
young people to find their place in the 
world and to build a happy and successful 
life. The book is divided into four 
parts: Book I—deals with the general 
facts about the choice of a vocation and 
the laws governing workers. Book I{— 
deals with the various occupations and the 
opportunities in each. Book III—deals 
with government, its relation to the 
worker, and the opportunities for govern- 
ment work. Book IV—deals with (1) the 
use of leisure; (2) training for a life work; 
and (3) personal standards leading to 
success. In the end of each chapter and 
frequently within the chapter, following 
the discussion of a main topic there are 
questions and activities dealing with the 
subject matter of the chapter. There are 
108 illustrations and they are shown on 
the oppesite page from the subject matter 
with which they are related. The style 
is simple and the vocabulary is suitable for 
the average junior high school pupil. There 
is an index, a bibliography, and a list of 
suggestions for reports for each chapter. 


Book Reviews 
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WI SAPA; BLACK MOON, By Lyra 
HoFrFInE. American Book Co., 1936. (pp. 
161.) 

The story of a Sioux Indian Boy, which 
will hold the interest of children in the 
lower grades. It will inspire Indian play, 
such as, making bows and arrows and 
dishes out of clay, as well as a greater 
understanding of the Indian in general. 
The adventures of Wi Sapa will hold the 
attention of children. This is a very good 
book for supplementary reading. 


BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF 
SCHOOL SERVICE, COLLEGE OF ED- 
UCATION, UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. Vol. LX, September, 1936, No. 1 
“Teacher Retirement Legislation for Ken- 
tucky.” 

This bulletin is prepared by the bureau 
of school service, at the request of the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. This study covers the 
present practices regarding teacher retire- 
ment legislation. It is an excellent treatise 
of one of Kentucky’s outstanding prob- 
lems. The first section covers the general 
trend of teachers retirement in the United 
States. Following the introduction an 
effort is made to answer sixteen major 
questions that invariably arise should a 
state system be instigated. In closing, 
the author presents a tentative outline 
for a retirement law in Kentucky. All in 
all, this is a true, concise booklet and is 
very authoritatively written. There are 
fourteen tables and a very good map, 
showing the Status of Teacher Retirement 
Legislation in the United States, 1933. 


SI, SI, ROSITA, By Mary RUSSELL. 
Published by American Book Co., 1936. 
(pp. 174.) 

This book gives an authentic picture of 
the home life of middle-class Mexican 
children. It is the intention of the author 
to depict the children, not as foreigners or 
Mexicans, but as two happy children in 
Mexican surroundings. This is a very 
good book for supplementary reading. 
The illustrations are good. At the back of 
the book there is a list of Mexican words 
with their pronunciations and meanings. 
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BOI oc aeeise esanety acotoratec moraines A. H. Turman 
1111] Fo a gre Wm. H. McFarland 
Chega cw s.ccoas os seks be es N. T. Hooks 
LEL LTC) 6 OA aaa a ero Se rerun er J. L. Crisp 
Kena cores ny neces are eae ae ‘,.Nona Burress 
AANCOCI cist 5's ih divas oes ras R. I. Glover 
1D 12 ne Ada Lee Graham 
RAG oc oc Saas ores Sinha cata ...Anna Bertram 
IMB WONIR 0.0 Aes cad Sone ee D. J. Carty 
PVEAR SMG ic sci5Jocs aeloca essence stews Holland Rose 
IG EOANY 535.0 siicvis's oigeeiss te Wm. O. Gilreath 
WESABE NG celecios iis meena R. W. Hamilton 
CIC) aaa Oe arp earn W. R. Carson, Jr. 
|G ae ere eee 0 (a Oral F: Yo} (cr 
PEMNCe Hace nies ssa ae ee once eat ates C. H. Farley 
RINGO 5 050 50o sea see iacone aoe Hubert Hume 
PAWIOE ie cosas ce hoes 8 ates Smee Geo. E. Sapp 
ADO i655 iss aca ce Gia eee ee W. O. Wright 
Independent Districts Superintendents 
Belmond School, Hopkins- 

ANNE ee acest oksyshore utara Mary V. Walker 
BGONMCl GS eso e5 he ss wies W. D. Chilton 
Campbellsville.............. John A. Jones 
Campbellsville College........ D. J. Wright 
CAMO S550 os iesisis ere weaver Thos. S. Grant 
ROR oie 1a sare a seseia sero W. G. Sullenger 
REST NIEEE sci ooitesany eescarate eterecaik G. W. Campbell 
BZabethtOwN ss o.6.. sess ecco as H. C. Taylor 
BARONS 6 i6.05s.0.00-5 oN new ee O. L. McElroy 
HIEecE it 017 GMtey aaeg aoe es Ree J. W. Ireland 
AGRGCT AES 6 6's: 'ss b%scvisve a Sees J. H. Sanders 
Bl antAN G40 26 4 case asinine L. C. Henderson 
Hikes School, 

Buechel.. 23.5.6: Mrs. Julia Trigg Stewart 
a Grlgen vine rs: S.:c0s,ccek as etaar W. J. Boyd 
iI ciel s\<3 0) Cee i eee a oma Harry M. Sparks 
INA MING ore 54 ais faloc 0,0 Sete ec axe a scar C. V. Snapp 
ST CC) a a J. H. Parker 
MIGUAMOR: FOUs s,s ceg nis baie one C. E. Burkhead 
ICSE Cs rer Allen Puterbaugh 
LUCY cy «a, a ee C. A. Hollowell 
Middleshoros 6663655 66. 354.55 J. W. Bradner 
BYOHUICENO oes oc ds sesaieniy so R. F. Peters 


Independent Districts Superintendents 
NEC} OCCRUNG sa. Ss dav eeele esc Duke W. Young 
Nicholasville...) 6.6:Sse.seec H. C. Warner 
MR i. gai J. L. Lair 

et PrimCetOn 4-55... kaso ce ss Everett Howton 
|i 0\UCG (= 1 (8 eg E. R. Ward 
IRAVORD cs 56.0 chane ties Fleming B. Griffith 
RUSE VINIES . cc.oleis cus lanmere o C. T. Canon 
Sc 0 Bennett R. Lewis 
LUFSCTT 2 RAR en R. L. Murray 
Wanseat cs /5s.2 06 eae. J. M. Holland 
Virginia St. School, Hopkins- 

BI Tirayad eres lest e 8 asad eae Lottie McLaniel 
Wes Pombo soi sacessoeicitt Qe.s oo IES aylor 
Winchester........... Boswell B. Hodgkin 
Lexington Schools Principals 

Pie ENON ASO cag oh cts Olie Masner 

re | a re Etta B. Coons 

CECI 5 7 rr ee Annelle Kelly 

A RINIMOTIS 5755s bi cnc leveteatat Ai es Jean Smith 

Henry AC lay 5.2.0: ais Chas. E. Skinner 

Jefferson Davis......... E. E. Gotherman 

CIEE ee ee a Lucille Lovely 

ineO Ne ee Phoebe B. Worth 

Lexington Junior High..... Mary L. Hunt 

IVEOREOM Gs 3,008 is atau aes J. M. Deacon 

Maxwell. ...0650 5.0: Mrs. Eva F. Edmonds 
Louisville Schools Principals 

es AGKINGOM si. 5 a5 55.0 s.0%d Anne Grunder 

Benjamin Franklin..... Louise Robertson 

Geo: W. Morris... ...... Ida vonDonhoff 

George Rogers Clark.. Mrs. Anna Krieger 

George Washington......... Bianca Esch 

Henry: ‘Clay... 5.402. Matian Carry 

Highland Junior High......Eva T. Mason 

FsdQC SHOEI DY 46.22. 450655.0's Julia T. Steinberg 

J. M. Atherton High for 

Gilets 2h A ke once Emma J. Woerner 

Theodore Roosevelt..... Blanche Lindley 

James Russell Lowell........./ Ada Bache 

MONRIGUOWS 5.605.<5 dss Mrs. Emma Stanley 

WH COls seit se50.9 a neeeeee se Robert B. Clem 
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Counties 
First District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


UprER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 





Official Pledge List of Membership 


THE OFFICIAL PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE AFFILIATED DISTRICTS 
AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1936-37 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES AND INCEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF 
GOING TO PRESS WITH THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


Lyon 

SEconpD District EpuCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Hopkins 

Tuirp District EpuCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Edmonson Todd 

FourtH District EDUCATION AsSOCIATION— 
Larue Marion 
Taylor 

FirtH District EpuCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Shelby 

EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Fleming Greenup 

NorTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Campbell Gallatin 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Bourbon Mercer 
Rockcastle 


MIppLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Independent Districts 


Murray 

Crofton Henderson 
Munfordsville 

Fairview Paintsville 
Brooksville Erlanger 

Cold Springs Falmouth 
Dayton 

Carlisle Cynthiana 
Artemus Barbourville 
Albany Kings Mountain 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book Company—R. F. Grizzell, Box 115, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Ginn & ComPpANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
. Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 
D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HovuGHtTon MIFFLIN Company—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williarus, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LammLaw BroTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 











MACMILLAN ComPpANy—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


RANnD-McNALLY ComMPANY—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND ComPANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILVER BurDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMPpANY—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee Me- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book Encyctorepria—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Use of Pictures 
(Continued from page 32) 


hand. An attitude of respect for pictures 
as a source of information rather than a 
source of amusement should be encouraged. 
The ability to distinguish between cultural 
and natural items and to suggest their 
probable relationships in explaining dis- 
tribution, conduct, and rank is essential. 
Pupils need to interpret pictures, give 
reasons for the cultural items in the actual 
landscape and thus build up a tolerance for 
other landscapes. They need to develop 
the habit of combining contributions made 
by pictures with those of the printed page, 
maps, and graphs. 


Pictures making their contributions at 
the right time are an economical medium 
of conveying ideas, in keeping pupils 
mentally alert, in correcting wrong impres- 
sions and in bridging gaps in the experiences 
of children. If properly motivated through 
hunting for relationships, for further infor- 
mation pupils will want to turn to pic- 
tures not previously studied or to reading 
material. 


Pupils should be sent frequently to 
pictures, since growth in picture-reading 
ability is accomplished only through the 
repeated performance of activities which in 


time become automatic. New types of 
pictures need to be introduced and ‘‘why” 
questions asked about the unfamiliar items 
shown on the landscape. Picture-reading 
increases the outlook and gives greater 
ability in identifying significant geo- 
graphical items. It gives greater ability 
in visualizing certain parts of the world. 
Frequent recognition of similar items soon 
leads one to read heavy rainfall into 
sloping-roofed houses, as well as other 
items related to heat and moisture. De- 
tailed work in picture study may be 
impossible, but simple exercises are far 
better than neglect or leaving to accidental 
discovery relationships suggested in pic- 
tures. Pictures making their contribution 
at the right time are an economical medium 
for conveying ideas and for correcting 
wrong impressions in the experiences of 
children. If properly motivated through 
the hunting for relationships for further 
information pupils will want to turn to 
pictures for the answers to questions not 
given in the printed page. 
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You Can Borrow by Mail 


From The Teachers Loan Bureau 


No Security, Endorsers or “Co-Makers” Required 
JUST YOUR OWN SIGNATURE 

@ The quickest and most satisfactory way to make 
arrangements for a loan from the Teachers Loan 
Bureau, conducted by Household Finance, is to call 
at the nearest office. If this is inconvenient, write 
or phone for representative who will call on you at 
home or elsewhere to arrange your loan. 

If the most convenient method for you is to bor- 
row by mail, this can be accomplished without delay. 
Mail coupon below. Fill out application form we 
send you; mail this with your teacher’s contract as a 
means of identification—then in a day or so you re- 
ceive your check for the full amount of the loan. 


Send For Free Brochure: “THE HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE LOAN PLAN FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS” 
Same reasonable rates, same simple procedure—just 
your own signature—whether loan is made by mail 
or in person. Small monthly payments over a long 
period. Send now for free descriptive brochure—use 

coupon. No obligation involved. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 

FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 


You never know when this information will come in handy. 
If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU DEPT., 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“The Household Finance Plan for School 
Teachers.” I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name. 
Address 
City 











Amount I wish to borrow $ 
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The Winter Term 
of 18 weeks begins 
February 1, 1937 


with you. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 14, 1937 


WESTERN ON THE AIR—Western Teachers College takes pleasure in announcing another series 
of weekly radio broadcasts. The programs will come to you from Western’s auditorium each 
TUESDAY afternoon from 4:90 to 4:30 C. S. T. over WHAS of the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times. The first program will be given Tuesday, October 6. 

HOMECOMING—May we call your attention to WESTERN’S HOMECOMING, OCTOBER 31, 
1936, at which time the varsity football team will play Oglethorpe University. Won’t you help us 
make this the greatest Homecoming in the history of Western. Come and bring your friends 


Persons desiring further information should write for a catalog and other literature. 
ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 






The Spring Term 
of 9 weeks begins 
April 5, 1937 














English Activities in the 
High School 


(Continued from page 36) 


The free reading program should be carried 
on with very little obvious supervision. 
In this reading perhaps habits, attitudes, 
and tastes will be developed that will 
function in totally unsupervised situations 
in the home, at the theater, at the book 
and magazine stands, and other places 
where literature will be met. For those 
who care to do so there are various ways 
for checking up on the pupil’s free reading. 
Perhaps the best way is to make opportuni- 
ties for the pupils to use at least a part of 
the reading for work in oral English, 
in written units, and for class discussion at 
appointed times. However, these things 
should not be assigned as being a part of 





Edueational Psychology 





DR. NOEL B. CUFF 


TER teaching his subject for the past ten 
years, Dr. Cuff has written a textbook that 
enlists and holds the interest of the student, and 
thereby makes easy the work of the instructor. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
$2.50 Per Copy Postpaid 


The Standard Printing Company 
Phone JAckson 211 
LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 














the reading program. In fact, the free 
reading need not be tested at all except as 
the teacher needs information to help her 
direct the program. This can usually be 
done by conference, in a conversational 
way, with the pupils. In checking the free 
reading, the teacher’s chief concern should 
be: What kinds of books and magazines 
are the pupils reading? What kind of 
picture shows are the pupils seeing? How 
much reading are the pupils doing on their 
own account? What indications of literary 
growth are there? 


Reading for the sake of information and 
for entertainment seems to appeal to boys 
and girls more than reading for a test. In 
the school where this type of free reading 
program has been in progress some of the 
pupils read as many as fifty books each 
year. The average for the high school is 
about sixteen books per pupil per year. 


In all of our teaching we have taught well 
if the pupil has learned enough grammar 
to enable him to use his English correctly 
and effectively, if he can in oral and written 
English express his thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions clearly and entertainingly, and 
if he has developed such appreciation for 
the best in literature that the masterpieces 
lift him to a plane so high that he does not 
descend completely to the plane from which 
he was lifted. 


Leadership 1s to be directed to the attain- 
ment of pupil growth through teacher growth. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 








Officially approved by 
State Department of Education 


19 volumes . . . 9,220 pages . . 


tions ... up-to-date ... complete... 





See the Unit Plan Edition of the Famous 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


. 14,000 illustra- 
inexpen- 
sive . . . can be purchased on easy payments. 


You can obtain a complimentary copy 
of any one of the following units, 
simply by sending 10c to cover post- 
age and handling (coin or stamps): 


Holland 
American Indians 
Light 


Astronomy 

Coal and Coke 

Cotton 

Desert Life Pioneer Life 

The Farm Trees 
Users of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA re invited to 
write for a complete list of the speci- 
men units available. 

Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Kentucky-Ohio Office: 
DUANE L. TICE, Mgr. 
85 E. Gay St. Columbus 











Recent Activities of Kentucky 
Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association 
(Continued from page 29) 


Scarlet Mask,’’ by Zamecnik; Class D, and 
Junior High Bands; ‘‘Panora Overture,”’ 
by G. E. Holmes. 

Those who directed the band in the trial 
numbers were, John Lewis, Jr., University 
of Kentucky; Jack Bryden, Transylvania 
College; J. B. McKenna, Fort Thomas; 
C. E. Norman, Anchorage; J. R. Elliott 
and Lynn Thayer, Louisville; C. A. Lam- 
pert, University of Kentucky, and John 
Lewis, Sr., Ashland, Kentucky. 

The Association voted its support of an 
effort to form a Kentucky Conference or 
Guild, with representatives of the various 
music educational societies in the State as a 
co-ordinating body for exchange of ideas 
between and co-operation among the 
various associations comprising the guild. 

It was suggested that such a guild might 
have as one of its purposes and activities, 
the licensing of private teachers, in order 


to curb the all too prevalent invasion of 
communities by so-called ‘‘schools,’’ and 
“institutes” as well as unprepared private 
teachers, who do a great deal of harm to 
the cause of music study by poor teaching. 
Organizations which would probably be 
represented in the guild, besides the Band 
and Orchestra Directors’ Association and 
the music section of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


It was voted at the meeting to pick the 
orchestra numbers for the various schools 
of Kentucky from the class below that to 
which they normally belong: e.g., Class A 
orchestras would choose Class B music, 
Class B orchestras, Class C music, etc. 
This step was taken on account of the fact 
that orchestras in Kentucky do not 
measure up to the National standard as yet. 
It was suggested, but did not carry, that 
the bands be allowed to take this same step 
if they so desired, even at the cost of a 
penalty in points. It was pointed out that 
some bands in the State were given only an 
hour or two per week for rehearsal. 


The Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association has as its list of 
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Louisville 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Harold E. Harter, Mer. 
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Kentueky 





chairman of the projects and districts for 
the coming year: All-State Band and All- 
State Orchestra—J. R. Elliott, E. J. 
Wotowa and Gerald Doty; Instrumental 
Affairs—John Lewis, Jr., J. B. McKenna, 
Lynn Thayer: Co-ordinator for vocal and 
instrumental affairs—J. E. Van Puersem: 
Broadcasting—E. G. Silzer, John Lewis, 
Jr.; Committee for co-ordinating activities 
of affiliated organizations; Price Doyle; 
Band Tax Law—E. D. Hutton; Central 
Kentucky Clinic—Lynn Thayer; Ethics 
and Grievances—Louis Friedman; Pub- 
licity—Harland Bond: Student Activi- 
ties—Mrs. C. C. Steen; Original Composi- 
tion—A. F. Marzian; Teacher Personnel 
and Certification—E. J. Wotowa; Com- 
mittee seeking appointment of State 
Supervisor of Music—John Lewis, Jr. 


District Chairmen have been appointed 
as follows: Kenneth Wells—Western; 
Frederick Cooke—Northern; E. D. Hutton 
—Cumberland Valley; Fred Ernst—Jef- 
ferson County: Paul Matthews—Central. 


Officers of the Association are: C. E, 
Norman, president; J. B. McKenna, vice- 
president; Jack Dameron, secretary; L. P. 
Brown, treasurer. 

Competent leadership in instruction 1s 
based increasingly on the application of find- 
ings of educational research concerning the 
child, the learning process, and society. 














MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
A NECESSITY FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
133 W. Short Street Lexington, Ky. 
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ACCESSORY MATERIAL 


‘‘THE FRIENDLY HOUR’’ READERS 


Net prices 

‘Cincinnati: 
Purchaser's cost} 

for carriage! 


6G) SUN 2 BE) Fda) £3 2g Os) Gf OL 0), ee $3.00 
CARDS FOR PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER...................0.2.. 000000 3.75 
(Phrase Cards, Word Cards, Word Endings, Picture Cards.) 

PERCEPTION CARDS FOR BOOK ONE..................ccc ccc cccccccees 2.25 
(Word Cards, Word Erdings.) 

MANUAL POR THE FURST YEAR ove ccoc sacs Skee ws cows acweaeeeascaies 54 
(Pre-Primer, Primer, Book One.) 

WORKBOOKS for Primer, and Books One to Six, inclusive............ .15 each 


Have you seen the PRE-PRIMER for ‘The Frierdly Hour’? Readers? On request, an 
inspection copy of the PRE-PRIMER will be sent to interested teachers. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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GqooP TE E t# 


pe Good Teeth al 


‘4 Win Finer Place’ 
WS in Health Parade 


o_ to dental research here 
are FOUR FACTORS important to 
.\ the care of the TEETH: | Proper 
Food, 2 Personal Care, (keep Teeth 
clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis 





wy a 


we state there is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum as a 
» definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS... ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a school is the amount and quality 
of its supplementary reading. 


Interesting reading has a very vital part in character building, and so is especially 
important in the upper grades of the grammar school. 


Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. In the upper grades especially it 
should have permanent value from its association with the best in literature, from its lessons 
in behavior, and from its stimulus to high achievement. 


For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year Book of the Department of Super- 
intendence recommends that the best of modern writings, current fiction, essay, poetry, 
drama, biography, especially when they interpret life as it is lived today, and are within the 
comprehension of adolescents, should find conspicuous place in the curriculum. 


Only careful study backed by long experience can insure correct choice in reading 
materials for the upper grades. 


The selection and the editing of the readers of this series 
is the result of such study and experience. 


Please write for complete list. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
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